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FROM THE CHRISTIAN OBSERVER. 


Buchanan’s Discourses and Christian Researches in Asia. 


( Continued from p. 304.) 


HAVING accompanied Dr. Bu- 
chanan, in our last number, through 
all the sickening horrors of Jugger- 
naut, we will now attend him through 
a very different scene, a view of the 
Hindoo Christians of Tanjore. With 
much of the early history of this 
church our readers are already ac- 
quainted. Ziegenbalg was founder 
of itt The encouragement ‘he re- 
ceived from King George the First, 
from Archbishop Wake, and from 
the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, has been already record- 
ed.* In the year 1719, he finished 
the Bible in the Tamul tongue, ha- 
ving devoted fourteen years to this 
“erand work.” He died in 1720, and 
was followed by a succession of other 
zealous and learned men; among 
whom were Schultz, Joenicke, Ge- 
ricke and Swartz, who were made 
the instruments of adding many to 
the Church of Christ. The account 
which Dr. Buchanan has given of 
his visit to Tranquebar and Tanjore, 
is highly interesting ; and we should 
have found the temptation to tran- 
scribe it irresistible, had we not al- 
ready given the substance of it in our 
We must 


request, however, that such of our 
readers as have not Dr. Buchanan’s 
work in their possession, will cast 
their eye over that passage, before 
they proceed. They will otherwise 
deprive themselves of much gratifi- 
cation. 

Dr. Buchanan observes, that the 
Tanjore mission is at present in a 
languishing state. The war on the 
continent of Europe, has dried up 
two of its former sources of supply, 
the Royal College of Copenhagen, 
and the Orphan-house at Halle, iu 
Germany. “ Their remaining re- 
source from Europe is the stipend of 
the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, whom they never men- 
tion but with emotions of gratitude 
and affection ; but this supply is by 
no means commensurate with the 
increasing number of their churches 
and schools.” Whence then does 
the mission derive its support? Dr. 
Buchanan answers this question ; and 
that answer may well shame the 
Christians of England, as well as the 
English Christians of India : 

‘The chief support of the mission is de- 


rived from itself. Mr. Swartz had in his 
lifetime acquired a considerable property, 


* See vol. for 1807, p. 510, and for 1810, p. 329}-et seq. 
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through the kindness of the English go- 
vernment and of the native princes. When 
he was dying, he said, ** Let the cause of 
Christ be my heir.’ When his colleague, 
the pious Gericke, was departing, he also 
bequeathed his property to the mission. 
And now Mr. Kohloff gives from his pri- 
vate funds an annual sum; not that he can 
well afford it; but the mission is so ex- 
tended, that he gives it, he told me, to 
preserve the new and remote congrega- 
tions in existence.” p. 171, 172. 

Mr. Kohloff greatly lamented the 
want of Bibles for the ten or twelve 
thousand Christians of Tanjore and 
Tinavelly, as well as of a printing 
press, that grand instrument in the 
diffusion of Christian light. Some- 
thing has already been done to sup- 
ply the want of the Bible (see vol. for 
1810, p. 558, &c.), and much more, 
we doubt not, may be expected from 
the zeal of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, whose attention has 
been particularly drawn to this quar- 
ter of India. A printing press, we 
trust, the missionaries will also ob- 
tain. “ They justly observed, if you 
can no longer send us missionaries to 
preach the gospel, send us the means 
of printing the gospel.” 

‘The mission press at Tranquebar,’ 
adds Dy. B. ‘may be sa'd to have been 
the fountain of all the good that was done 
in India during the last century. [t was 
established by Ziegenbalg. From this 
press, in conjunction with that at Halle, 
in Germany, have proceeded volumes in 
Arabic, Syriac, Hindostanee, Tamul, Te- 
linga, Portuguese, Danish and English. I 
have in my possession the Psalms of Da- 
vid in the Hindostanee language, printed 
in the Arabic character; and the History 
ot Christ in Syriac, intended probably far 
the Syro-Romish Christians on the sea- 
coast of ‘Travancore, whom a Danish mis- 
sionary once visited; both of which vo- 
jumes were edited by the missionaries of 
Tranquebar. There is also in Swartz’s 
library at Tanjore, a grammar of the Hin- 
dostance language, in quarto, published at 
the sume press; an important fact which 
was not kngwn at the College of Fort Wil- 
liam, When professor Gilchrist commen- 
ced bis useful iabours in that language.” 
p. 173. 


There is so much that is gratify. 
ing in the following extract, which 
concludes the account of Dr. By. 
chanan’s visit to Tanjore, that we 
cannot withhold it from our readers, 
It will serve incidentally to illustrate 
two points; first, that there is po 
such danger to be apprehended jp 
attempting to promulgate the Gospe| 
in India, as many have supposed; 
and secondly, that the happiest effects 
attend its progress. 


‘ Tanjore, Sept. 3, 1806.—Before I lef, 
the capital of Tanjore, the Rajah was 
pleased to honour me with a second ay. 
dience. On this occasion he presented tg 
me a portrait of himself, a very sirikin 
likeness, painted by a Hindoo artist at the 
Tanjore court.* The missionary, Dr. John, 
accompanied me to the palace. The Ra. 
jah received him with much kindness, and 
presented to him a piece of gold cloth, 
Of the resident missionary, Mr. Kohloff, 
whom the Rajah sces frequently, he spoke 
to me in terms of high approbation. This 
cannot be very agreeable to the Brahmins; 
but the Rajah, though he yet professes 
the Brahminical religion, is no longer obe- 
dient to the dictates of the Brahmuns, and 
they are compelled to admit his superior 
attainments in knowledge. T passed the 
chief part of this morning in looking over 
Mr. Swartz’s manuscripts and books: and 
when I was coming away, Mr. Kohlot 
presented to me a Hebrew Psalter, which 
had been Mr. Swartz’s companion for fifty 
years; also a brass lamp which he had got 
first when a student at the college of 
Halle, and had used in his lucubrations to 
the time of his death; for Mr. Swartz se/- 
dom preached to the natives without previ- 
ous study. 1 thought I saw the image of 
Swartz in his successor. Mr. Kohloff isa 
man of great simplicity of manners, of 
meek deportment, and of ardent zeal in 


the cause of revealed religion, and of hu-, 


manity. He waiked with me through the 
Christian village close to his house ; and 
[Twas much pleased to-see the affectionate 
respect of the people towards him; the 
young people of both sexes coming for- 
ward from the doors on both sides, to sa- 
lute him and receive his benedictions.’ 

‘ September 4th, 18U6.—Leaving Tanjore, 
I passed through the woods inhabited by 
the Collaries (or thieves,) now humanized 
by Christianity. When they understood 


* It isnow phieed in the public library of the utiiversity of Cambridge. 
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sto I was, they followed me on the road, 
stating their destitute condition, in regard 
to religious instruction, They were c/q- 
movous for Bibles. They supplicated for 
teachers. ‘We don’t want bread or mo- 
ney from you,’ said they; ‘but we want 
the word of God.’ Now, thought I, whose 
duty is it to attend to the moral wants of 
this people? Ts it that of the English na- 
tion, or of some other nation? p. 174— 
176. 

Dr. Buchanan takes occasion to 
observe, in this stage of his progress, 
that there are five principal languages 
spoken by Hindoos in countries sub- 
ject to the British empire, viz. the 
Hindostanee, which pervades Hindos- 
tan generally ; the Bengalee, for the 
province of Bengal ; the Telinga, for 
the Northern Sircars ; the Tamul, for 
Coromandel and the Carnatic; and 
the Malayalim, or Malabar, for the 
coast of Malabar and Travancore. Of 
these, there are two into which the 
Scriptures are already translated ; the 
Tamul, by Ziegenbalg ; andthe Ben- 
galee, by the Baptist missionaries 
from England. The remaining three 
are in progress of translation. 

Our author next conducts us to 
the island of Ceylon. The popula- 
tion of this island, subject to the Bri- 
tish government, is estimated at a 
million and a half, of which one-third 
is supposed to profess Christianity. 
The Duteh divided this population 
into 240 churchships ; three native 
schoolmasters being appointed to 
each. It was the policy of the Dutch 
government never to give an official 
appointment to any native who was 
not a Christian. This wise policy is 
continued by his majesty’s govern- 
ment in Ceylon. A very contrary 
course appears to be pursued by the 
East-India Company’s governments. 
They ‘do not,’ says Dr. Buchanan, 
‘patronize the native Christians ;’ nay, 
‘they give official appointments to 
Mahomedans and Hindogs generally, 
in preference to natives professing 
Christianity.’? Can this indeed be so? 
If it be, we cannot wonder at the diffi- 
culties which the teachers of Chris- 
ilanity experience in their attempts 


to convert the natives. Such a sys- 
tem must serve, as Dr. Buchanan ob- 
serves, to confirm their prejudices, 
to expose our religion to contempt in 
their eyes, and to preclude the hope 
of the future prevalence of Christi- 
anity at the seats of government. 
This reminds us of a remark made 
to Dr. Buchanan by the missionaries 
at Tranquebar, (p. 163,) * Religion,’ 
they observed, ‘ flourishes more a- 
mong the natives of Tanjore, and in 
other provinces, where there are few 
Europeans, than at Tranquebar and 
Madras ; for we find that Eurofiean 
example in the large towns is the bane 
of Christian instruction.’ Thisthen 
being the case, not only the influence 
and authority of government, as far as 
that influence can be exercised, short 
of actual persecution, but the general 
example of Europeans, being adverse 
to the propagation of Christianity, we 
have more cause to wonder that Chris- 
tianity should have made any progress 
at all, than that it should have made 
so little. We do not, by any means, 
venture. to say, that it would be the 
duty of. the government of India to 
give any-exclusive preference to per- 
sons professing Christianity. But 
surely such persons ought not to be 
placed in a worse situation, by that 
government, for having adopted its 
own faith. When we consider the 
direct and ample support given by a 
government calling itself Christian, 
to the institutions of Hindooism 
and Mahomedanism, and the favour 
shown to the professors of these reli- 
gions ; and then advert to all the cir- 
cumstances of discouragement under 
which the Christian cause continues 
to labour; we can only ascribe it to 
the divine power and efficacy of the 
Gospel, that it maintains even its pre- 
sent contracted sphere. The time, 
we trust, is not far distant, when a 
more becoming line of policy will be 
pursued ; and when the rulers of our 
Asiatic empire also, will be nursing- 
fathers of the church of Christ. But 
to return to Ceylon. 

The following important extract 
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is taken from Dr. Buchanan’s Jour- 
nal, dated at Jaffnapatam, September 

‘I have had the pleasure to meet here 
with Alexander Johnstone, Esq.* of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature, who is on 
the circuit ; a man of large and liberal 
views, the friend of learning and of Chris- 
tianity. He is well acquainted with the 
janguage of the country, and with the his- 
tory of the island; and his proftssional 
pursuits afford him a particular know- 
ledge of its present state; so that his 
communications are truly valuable. It will 
be scarcely believed in England, that there 
are here Protestant churches, under the 
King’s government, which are without mi- 
nisters. In the time of Beldzus, the Dutch 
preacher and historian, there were thirty- 
two Christian churches in the province of 
Jaftna alone. At this time there is not 
one Protestant European minister in the 
whole province. I ought to except Mr. 
Palm, a solitary missionary, who has been 
sent out by the London Society, and re- 
ceives some stipend from the British go- 
vernment. I visited Mr. Palm, at his re- 
sidence, a few miles from the town of 
Jaffna. He is prosecuting the study of 


the Tamul language; for that is the lan- 
guage. of this part of Ceylon, from its 


proximity to the Tamul continent. Mrs. 
Palm has made as great progress in the 
language as her husband, and is extremely 
active in the instruction of the native wo- 
men and children. I asked her if she had 
no wish to return to Europe, after living 
so long among the uncivilized Cingalese. 
No, she said; she was ‘all the day long 
happy in the communication of know- 
ledge” Mr. Palm has taken possession of 
the old Protestant church of Tilly-Pally. 
By reference to the history, £ found it 
was the church in which Baldzus himself 
preached (as he himself mentions), to a 
congregation of two thousand natives; 
for a view of the church is given in his 
work. Most of those handsome churches, 
of which views are given in the plates of 
Baldzus’s history, are now in ruins. Even 
in the town and fort of Jaffna, where there 
is a spacious edifice for Divine worship, 
and a respectable society of English and 
Dutch inhab:iants, no clergyman has been 
yet appointed. The only Protestant prea- 
cher in the town of Jaffna is Christian Da- 
vid, a Hindoo Catechist sent over by the 
mission of Tranquebar. His chief minis- 
trations are in the Tamul tongue ; but he 
sometimes preaches in the English lan- 
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guage, which he speaks with tolerabj. 
propriety ; and the Dutch and English re. 
sort to hear him. I went with the rest ty 
the church; when he delivered extempore 
a very excellent discourse, which his pre. 
sent majesty George the Third would not 
have disdained to hear. And this Hindog 
supports the interests of the English 
church in the province of Jaffna. The 
Dutch ministers who formerly officiated 
here, have gone to Batavia or to Europe. 
The whole district is now in the hands of 
the Romish priests from the college of 
Goa; who perceiving the indifference of 
the English nation to their own religion, 
have assumed quiet and undisturbed pos. 
session of the land. And the English go. 
vernment, justly preferring the Romish 
superstition to the worship of the idol 
Boodha, thinks it right to countenance 
the Catholic religion in Ceylon. But 
whenever our church shall direct her at. 
tention to the promotion of Christianity 
in the East, I know of no place which 1s 
more worthy of her labour, than the old 
Protestant vineyard of Jaffna-Patam. The 
Scriptures are already prepared in the T:- 
mul language. The language of the rest 
of Ceylon is the Cingalese or Ceylonese’ 
p. 184—186. : 


Dr. Buchanan, on his second visit 
to Ceylon, in March 1808, found the 
south side of the island in the same 
state of destitution, as to religious 
instruction, with the north. He found 
but two English clergymen in the 
island. * What wonder,’ said a Ro- 
mish priest to him, ‘ that your na- 
tion should beso little interested 
about the conversion of the Pagans 
to Christianity, when it even does 
not give teachers to its own subjects 
who are already Christians.’ Num- 
bers of the native Protestants every 
year apostatize to Boodha. Gover- 
nor Maitland expressed his convic- 
tion, that some ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment ought to be given to Cey- 
lon. Both he and the senior chaplain 
at Columbo, the Hon. Mr. Twisleton, 
afford their patronage in the most ll- 
beral manner to three missionaries of 
the London Society, established in 
different parts of the island; and the 
government allows to each of them 
an annual stipend. The whole of tie 


* Now Sir Alexander Johnstone, Chief Justice of Ceyldn. 
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New Testament has been translated 
‘nto Cingalese, and three books of the 
Old: but even this portion is not cir- 
culated ; ‘there is no supply of books 
for the use of the people.’ Dr. Bu- 
chanan justly expresses his astonish- 
ment, that, though there are 500,000 
native Christians in Ceylon, there 
should not be one complete copy of 
the Scriptures in the language of 
that island. Did the professional en- 
gagements of Sir Alexander John- 
stone* permit, Dr. Buchanan thinks 
him the fittest person to superintend 
the further translation of the Scrip- 
tures. ‘It is a proof,’ he adds, ‘of 
the interest which this gentleman 
takes in the progress of Christian 
knowledge, that he has caused Bi- 
shop Porteus’s Evidences of Chris- 
tianity to, be translated into the Cin- 
ealese tongue, for distribution among 
the natives.’ 

Dr. Buchanan next adverts to the 
state of the Malayan Archipelago. 
The Dutch possessions in the Indian 
Ocean are devolving on Great Bri- 
tain. These islands contain great 
numbers of Protestant Christians; for 
wherever the Dutch established them- 
selves, they endeavoured to Christian- 
ize the natives, and they succeeded. 
A large proportion of the natives pro- 
fess the religion of the Bible; and 
the Bible already exists in a Malay 
version. Here then there is room 
for the benevolent exertions of both 
the Bible Society, and the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge. 
‘One hundred thousand Malay Bibles 
will not suffice to supply the Malay 
Christians.” The Scriptures were 


translated by the Dutch into the. 


Eastern Malay only, that being the 
general language of their extensive 
possessions in that quarter. But the 
language of Sumatra differs from 
this, and is called the Western Ma- 
lay. In the college of Fort William, 
T. Jarret, Esq. of the Company’s ser- 
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vice, who had reskled twelve years 
in Sumatra, was preparing a version 
in the Western Malay, when his pro- 
gress was interrupted by the reduc- 
tion of the college establishment. He 
still prosecutes his work, however, 
at Madras, with the aid of a learned 
Malay of rank. Dr. Buchanan sug- 
gests, that as there is a college in 
Bengal for instructing the English 
in the languages of Hindostan, there 
should be an institution in Penang, 
or Prince of Wales’s Island, for cul- 
tivating the Malay tongue. This set- 
tlement being placed in the centre of 
British navigation in the East, may 
be expected to become the emporium 
of Asiatic commerce. Dr. Buchanan 
resided there for about a month, and 
was surprised by the variety of lan- 
guages, and of races of men, he met 
with in Penang. He considers it as 
a most favourable station for the 
study of the Malay and Chinese lan- 
guages, and for pouring forth from 
the press useful works for the civili- 
zation of maritime and austral Asia ; 
and its diversified population appear- 
ed to him to possess a communicative 
disposition, and an unusual thirst for 
knowledge. 

The contrast between the Chris- 
tian and Pagan Malays is very strik- 
ing. Such is the barbarism of the 
latter, especially in the interior of 
such large islands as Sumatra, that 
they actually kill and eat their crimi- 
nals and prisoners of war. Nay, they 
frequently eat their own relations, 
when aged and infirm; and that not 
so much to gratify appetite as to per- 
form a pious ceremony. The follow- 
ing account of this. extraordinary 
ceremony is given by the learned Dr. 
Leyden in his Researches: 


‘When a man becomes infirm and weary 
of the world, he is said to invite his own 
children to eat him in the season when 
salt and limes are cheapest. He then as- 
cends a tree, round which his friends and 


* This amiable and excellent person has lately passed some time in Bngland. He is 
now on his return to Ceylon, full of those benevolent purposes which Christianity neve: 
Fils to inspire. 
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offsprmg assemble, and as they shake the 
tree, join in a funeral dirge, the import of 
which is, ‘The season is come, the fruit 
is ripe, and it must descend.’ The victim 
descends, and those that are nearest and 
dearest to him deprive him of life, and de- 
vour his remains in a solemn banquet.’ 
p. 195. 

Dr. Buchanan is at the same time 
of opinion, that no quarter of the 
globe is more favourable for Chris- 
tian missions than the Malayan Ar- 
chipelago. The Dutch have proved 
that success ts attainable, and the fa- 
cilities which we now possess for con- 
ducting such undertakings, are very 
great. 

But besides the Eastern and Wes- 
tern Malay, there are two other lan- 
guages spoken in this immense clus- 
ter of islands,—the language of Java, 
which is a third dialect of the Malay ; 
and that of the Celebes, called the 
Bouguese language. Literature was 


formerly cultivated in the Celebes, 
and their songs and romances are said 
by Dr. Leyden, to be famous among 


all the islands of the East. ‘The 
man,’ observes our author, ‘ who shall 
first translate the Bible into the lan- 
guage of the Celebes, will probably 
be read by as many islanders as have 
read the translation of Wickliffe.’ 

We now come to Dr. Buchanan’s 
account of the Syrian Christians in 
India. A part of this most interest- 
ine account has been already antici- 
pated in our volume for 1807, p. 654 
and 751, to which we refer our read- 
ers. We have before us, however, 
much that Is new: 

“When the Portuguese, under Vasco de 
Gama, arrived at Cochin, they were agree- 
ably surprised to find upwards of a hun- 
dred Christian churches on the coast of 

' Malabar. But when they became acquaint- 
‘ed with the purity and simplicity of their 
worship, they were offended. ‘ These 
churches,’ said the Portuguese, ‘ belong 
to the Pope.—* Who is the Pope,’ said 
the natives, ‘we never heard of hun.” The 
European priests were yet more alarmed, 
when thev found that these Hindoo Chris- 
tians maimtnined the order and discipline 
of a regular church under episcopal juris- 
diction; and that, for 1300 years past, 
they had enjored a succession of bishops 
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appointed by the patriarch of Antioe}, 
‘ We,’ said they, ‘are of the true faith 
whatever vou from the West may be; for 
we come from the place where the follow. 
ers of Christ were first called Christians! 
p. 200, 201. 


The persecuting zeal of the Pop. 
tuguese, directed by the inquisition 
at Goa, succeeded in compelling the 
churches on the sea-coast to acknow. 
ledge the supremacy of the Pope; 
but they insisted on retaining their 
own language and liturgy: and this 
point was conceded to them. But 
the churches in the interior, would 
not yield to Rome, and preferred to 
seek protection from the native 
princes. Dr. Buchanan having ob. 
tained leave from the Rajah of Tra. 
vancore, proceeded to visit. those 
churches. From his journal while 
on this tour, we will make a few ex. 
tracts : 


* Chingancor, a Church of the Surian 
Christtans, November 16, 1806.—When we 
were approaching the church of Chinga- 
noor, We met with one of the cassumars, 
or Syrian clergy. He was dressed ina 
white loose vestment, with a cape of red 
silk hanging down behind. Being inform. 
ed who he was, I said to him in the Syriac 
language, Peace be unto you. He was 
surprised at the salutation ; but immed 
ately answered, ‘The God of peace be 
with you.’ He accosted the Rajah’s ser- 
vants in the language of the country, to 
know who I was: and immediately return- 
ed to the village, to announce our ap- 
preach. When we arrived, I was received 
at the door of the church, by three kashee- 
shas, that is, presbyters, or priests, who 
were habited in like manner, in white 
vestments. Their names were Jesu, Ze- 
charias, and Urias, which they wrote 
dovn in my Journal, each of them adding 
to his name the title Kasheesha. There 
were also present two shumshanas, or dea- 
cons. ‘Ihe elder priest was a very intelli- 
gent man, of reverend appearance, having 
a long white beard, and of an affable and 
engaging deportment. The three princt- 
pal Christians, or lay elders belonging to 
the church were named Abraham, Thoma 
and Alexandros. After some conversation 
with my attendants they received me with 
confidence and affection; and the people 
of. the neighbouring villages came round, 
women as well as men. ‘The sight of the 
women assured me that I was once more, 
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(after a long absence from England) in a 
Christian country. For the Hindoo wo- 
men, and the Mahomedan women, and in 
short, all women who are not Christians 
are accounted by the men an inferior race ; 
and, in general, are confined to the house 
for life, like irrational creatures. In every 
countenance now before me I thought I 
could discover the intelligence of Chris- 
tjanity. But at the same time, I perceived 
all around, symptoms of poverty andpoli- 
tical depression. In the churehes, and in 
the people, there was the air of fallen 
ereatness. I said to the senior priest, 
‘you appear to me like a people who have 
known better days.’ ‘ It is even so,’ said 
he, ‘We are in a degenerate state com- 
pared with our forefathers.” He noticed 
that there were two causes of their pre- 
sent decay. ‘About 3C9 years ago, an 
enemy came from the West, bearing the 
name of Christ, but armed with the inqui- 
sition: and compelled us'to seek the pro- 
tection of the native princes. And the na- 
tive princes have kept us in a state of de- 
pression ever since. They indeed recog- 
nize our ancient privileges, for we rank in 
general next to the .Vairs, the nobility of 
the country; but they have encroached 
by degrees on our property, till we have 
been reduced to the humble state in whic! 
you find us. The glory of our church has 
passed away; but we hope your nation 
will revive it again.’ I observed that ‘ the 
glory of a church could never die, if it 
preserved the Bible.’ ‘ We have preserved 
the Bible,’ said he ; ‘ the Hindoo princes 
never touched our liberty of conscience. 
We were formerly on a footing with them 
in political power; and they respect our 
religion. We have alsoconverts from time 
to time; but, in this Christian duty, we 
we NOt SO active as we once Were; besides 
it is not so creditable now to become a 
Christian, in our low estate’ He then 
pointed out te me a Namboory Brahmin, 
(that is a Brahmin of the highest cast,) 
who had lately become a Christian, and 
assuined the white vestment of a Syrian 
priest. ‘The learning too of the Buble,’ 
he added, ‘is in a low state amongst us. 
®ur copies are few in number; and that 
number is diminishing instead of increas- 
ing; and the writing out a whole copy of 
the sacred Scriptures is a great labour, 
Where there is no profit and little piety. 
I then produced a printed copy of the Sy- 
riac New Testament. ‘There was not one 
of them who had ever seen a printed copy 
before. They admired it much; and every 
priest, as it came into his hands, began to 
mead a portion, which ‘he did fluently, 
While the women came roufil te hear. [ 
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asked the old priest whether I should send 
him some copies from Europe. ‘ ‘They 
would be worth their weight in silver,” 
said he. He asked me whether the Old 
Testament was printed in Syriac, as well 
as the New. I told him it was, but [had 
not acopy. They professed an earnest de- 
sire to obtain some copies of the whole 
Syriac Bible; and asked whether it would 
be practicable to obtain one copy for every 
church. ‘1 must confess to you,’ said Ze- 
charias, ‘that we have very few copies of 
the pfwophetical Scriptures in the church. 
Our church languishes for want of the 
Scriptures.’ But he added, ‘ the language 
that is most in use among the people, is 
the Malayalim, (or Malabar) the vernacu- 
lar language of the country. The Syriac 
is now only the learned language, and the 
language of the church: but we generally 
expound the Seriptures to the people ur 
the vernacular tongue.’ 

‘I then entered on the subject of the 
translation of the Scriptures. He said ‘a 
version could be made with critical accu- 
racy ; for there were many of the Syrian 
clergy who were perfect masters of both 
languages, having spoken them from their 
infaney. But,’ said he, ‘our bishop will 
rejoice to see you, and to discourse with 
you on this and other subjects. I told 
them that if a translation could be prepar- 
ed, I shauid be able to get it printed, and 
to distribute copies. among their fifty-five 
churches at a sinall price. ‘ That indeed 
would give joy,’ said old Abraham. There 
was here a murmur of satisfaction among 
the people. If understand you right, said 
I, the greatest blessing the English church 
can bestow upon you, is the Bible. * Ft is 
so,’ said he. ‘And what is the next 
greatest,’ said I. ‘Some freedom and 
personal conscquence as a people. By 
which he meant political liberty. ‘ We 
are here in bondage like Israel in Egypt.’ 
I observed that the English nation would 
doubtless recognize a nation of fellow- 
Christians ; and would be happy to interest 
itself in their behalf, as far us our politi- 
cal relation with the prince of the country 
would permit. They wished to know wuat 
were the principles of the English govern- 
ment, civil and religious. I answered that 
our government might be said tobe found- 
ed gencrally on the principles of the Bi- 
ble. ‘ Ah,’ said old Zecharias, * that must 
be a glorious government which is found- 
ed on the principles of the Bible” The 
priests then desired I would give them 
some account of the history of the Englisia 
nation, and of our secession from their 
enemy, the church of Rome. And in rc- 


turn, f requesied they would give me 
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some account of their history. My com- 
munications with the Syrians are render- 
ed very easy hy means of an interpreter, 
whom I brought with me all the way from 
the Tanjore country. He is a Hindoo by 
descent, but is an intelligent Christian, 
and was a pupil and catechist of the late 
Mr. Swartz. The Rev. Mr. Kohloff re- 
commended him to me. He formerly lived 
in Travancore, and is well acquainted with 
the vernacular tongue. He also reads and 
writes English very well, and is as much 
interested in favour of the Syrian Chris- 
tians as I myself.’ p. 209—213. 

* Romniel, (a Syrian Church, ) Nov. 12, 
1806.—I have now visited eight churches, 
and scarcely believe sometimes that I am 
in the land of the Hindoos. I attended 
divine service on the Sunday. Their li- 
turgy is that which was formerly used in 
the churches of the patriarch of Antioch. 
During the prayers, there were intervals 
of silence,, the priest praying in a low 
voice, and every man praying tor himself. 
These silent intervals add much to the 
solemnity and appearance of devotion,’ 

* Here, as in all churches in a state of 
decline, there is too much formality in the 
worship. But they have the Bible and a 
scriptural liturgy; and these will save the 
ehurch in the worst times. These may 
preserve the spark and life of religion, 
though the flame be out. And as there 
were but few copies of the Bible among 
the Syrians (for every copy was transcrib- 
ed with the pen) it is highly probable, that 
if they had not enjoyed the advantage of 
the daily prayers, and daily portions of 
Scripture in their liturgy, there would 
have been in the revolution of ages, no 
vestige of Christianity among them. 

‘The doctrines of the Syrian Christians 
are few in number, but pure, and agree in 
essential points with those of the Church 
of England: so that although the body of 
the church appears to be ignorant, and 
formal, and dead, there are individuals 
who are alive to righteousness, who are 
distinguished from the rest by their pu- 
rity of life, and are sometimes censured 
for too rigid a piety. In every church, 
and im many of the private houses, there 
are manuscripts in the Syriac language: 
and I have been successful in procuring 
some old and valuable copies of the Scrip- 
tures and other books, written in different 
ages and in ditlerent characters.’ p. 214 
—216. 


Our limits will not permit us ma- 
terially to extend the review of this 


work in our present number; but 
before we close our book we wish to 
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present our readers with one mop 
extract from Dr. Buchanan’s Joy). 
nal. It is dated at 


* Cande-nad, a Church of the Syrian Chris, 
tians, November 23, 1806.—* This js the 
residence of Mar Dionysius, the metropo. 
litan of the Syrian Church. A great num. 
ber of the priests from the other churches 
had assembled by desire of the bishop, be. 
fore my arrival. ‘The bishop resides ing 
building attached to the church. I wag 
much struck with his first appearance. He 
was dressed in a vestment of dark req 
silk; a large golden cross hung from his 
neck, and his venerable beard reached be. 
low his girdle. Such, thought I, was the 
appearance of Chrysostom, in the fourth 
century. On public occasions he wears 
the episcopal mitre, and a muslin robe is 
thrown over his under garment; and in 
his hand he bears the crosier, or pastoral 
staff. He is a man of highly respectable 
character in his church, eminent for his 
piety, and for the attention he devotes to 
his sacred functions. I found him to be 
far superior in general learning to any of 


his clergy whom I had yet seen. He told 


me that all my conversations with his 
priests, since my arrival in the country, 
had been communicated to him. ‘£ You 
have come,’ said he, ‘ to visit a declining 
church, and I am now an old man; but the 
hopes of its seeing better days, cheer my 
old age, though I may not live to see 
them.’—I submitted to the bishop my 
wishes in regard to the translation and 
printing of the Holy Scriptures. ‘I have 
already fully considered the subject,’ said 
he, ‘and have determined to superintend 
the work myself, afd to call the most 
learned of my clergy to my aid. It isa 
work which will illuminate these dark 
regions, and God will give it lis bless- 
ing” Iwas much pleased when I heard 
this pious resolution of the venerable 
man; for I had now ascertained that there 
are upwards of 200,000 Christians in the 
south of India, besides the Syrians who 
speak the Malabar language.—The next 
subject of importance in my mind, was 
the collection of useful manuscripts in the 
Chaldaic and Syriac languages; and the 
bishop was pleased to say, that he would 
assist my inquiries, and add to my collec- 
tion. He descanted with great satisfac- 
tion on the hope of seeing printed Syriac 
Bibles from Englands and said they would 
be a treasure to his church.’ p. 217; 918. 


It is impossible for one, who is 4 
member of the Church of England, 
not to feel a peculiar degree of gra- 
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Jfication in perusing this account of 
che Syrian Christians. The similarity 
of our faith and mode of worship, of 
our ecclesiastical constitution, and 
ven of our minuter rites and cere- 
monies, to those which prevail in the. 
Syrian Church, is certainly very re- 
wjarkable, and affords an additional 
presumption of the apostolical origin 
which we have been disposed to ‘at- 
ribute to them. We have in both 
churches the same gradations of rank, 
vishop, priest, and deacon. Both 
churches use a liturgy, in which the 
veople as well as the minister take a 
part. In beth, infant baptism is prac- 
tised. And if we descend to circum- 
stances of inferior moment—circum- 
stances, however, which have had 
their share, if not in producig sepa- 
ration from the Church of England, 
vet in furnishing arguments to jus- 
tify that separation—we find in the 
Syrian Church a parallel to the mitre 
and lawn of our bishops, and to the 
surplices of our clergy. No-one will 
do us the injustice to suppose, that we 
lay any very great stress on these 
minor points. We nevertheless think 
it our duty to advert to them, because 
they may not be without an effect in 
quieting the scruples of some tender 


consciences; or at least in rescuing 
existing usages from a portion of the 
ridicule and contempt with which 
they are frequently loaded. That 
our ecclesiastical institutions, whe- 
ther they respect the government of 
the church, or the co: (uct of its wor- 
ship, may be abused to purposes of 
ambition, or degenerate into-a mere 
lifeless form, we admit with deep 
concern. But of what institution may 
not similar things be predicated! At 
the same time, it is undoubtedly a 
lawful ground of satisfaction to us, as 
members of the Church of England, 
to observe, that when another church, 
with which we have had no inter- 
course whatever, but which has ex- 
isted in unimpaired succession from 
the apostolic age; after dwelling for 
thirteen or fourteen centuries in a 
state of almost entire separation from 
the rest of the Christian world, is gt 
length discovered among the Tocks 
and fastnesses of Malayala, she pro- 
fesses the same fundamental doc- 
trines, recognizes the same orders in 
the Christian ministry, practises the 
same general mode of congregational 
worship, and uses many of the same 
ceremonies, with ourselves. 


——— 
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The Life of Thomas Paine, Author ef Common Sense, the Crisis, Rights of Man, &c 


By James Cheetham. 


IT is now about twenty year's azo 
that Thomas Paine published his 
book entitled, “ Rights of Man,” a 
work certainly obnoxious to the go- 
vernment of this country, but receiv- 


ed at that time with authoritative 


approbation in France. ‘That same 
country, still smoking with the sacri- 
ices of her revolutionary martyrs, 
has just witnessed the publication of 
a pamphlet as the annunciator of the 
policy and theory of its government, 
‘nN which despotism in its simplest 
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form is made the subject of undis:+ 
guised panegyric. The change of 
sentiment apparently necessary to re- 
concile the mind to these extremes, 
strikes a hasty observer as something 
extraordinary ; but those who look 
more deeply into the tendencies of 
political doctrines, not as involving 
abstract questions, but as displaying 
practical results, will perceive that 
anarchy only holds the stake till the 
sword shall have decided which de- 
magogue shall be the tyrant, and that 
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frém the horrors of fanatical liberty, 
society has no sanctuary but in the 
gloom of despotism. 

The work of Mr. Chas, to which 
we have above alluded, has been very 
properly reprobated by those who 
have given it public notice in this 
country ;* but what shall we say to 
opinions which hold, that we our- 
selves are tending towards that des- 
potism to which Mr. Chas gives so 
decided a preference? What shall 
we say to opinions which charge such 
men as Mr. Burke and Mr. Wind- 
ham, and indeed the British press in 
general, with maintaining the cause 
of despotism in terms little less open 
and avowed, than this miserable 
French writer himself; and what im- 
pression ought such opinions to make, 
when we perceive them to be ground- 
ed upon a comparison drawn between 
‘passages selected from the great mass 
‘of the speeches and writings of these 
British statesmen, or out of the volu- 
minous works of our principal histo- 


rians, and an entire production pro- 
fessedly written in support of arbi- 
trary government, and apparently 
undertaken with the sanction and 


authority of a tyrant? Ina country 
where the conflicting principles of 
different constitutions, are actively 
combined, accidents and events will 
be daily occurring, to give to one or 
the other an inconvenient ascendancy. 
it is natural and reasonable for the 
patriot statesman to lend his force to 
the failing side, and to lean against 
the preponderancy which disturbs the 
equilibrium. ‘The proximate danger 
engrosses his present solicitude ; and 
his affection for the whole centres for 
a while in the part affected. What 
he seems to oppose, he virtually pro- 
motes, by strengthening its antago- 
nist, and countervailing its excess and 
abuse? Is such a man fairly dealt 
with, and is a fair specimen produced 
‘of his general political principles, by 
extracting from his speeches or writ- 
ings sentiments struck off in the heat 
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of controversy, or arguments desigy, 
ed for the correction of a prevailin 
abuse or error? Yet in this manne 
we have seen it lately attempted {, 
be shown, that Mr. Burké and Mr. 
Windham have avowed themselyg 
the advocates of despotism, and thy 
by their writings and speeches they 
have broached a_ political creed 4 
disgraceful as that of the French ay, 
thor we have mentioned. And this 
is stated as a proof of the dangeroy 
tone and temper of the times, that dis. 
poses us toembrace the chains which 
are said to be preparing for us. 

In perusing a man’s writings, 3 
picture of the author himself is some. 
times insensibly drawn in the imagi. 
nation of the reader. By the perusal 
of the works of Thomas Paine, a mos 
disgusting idea is presented to our 
thoughts, both of the man and his 
manners. This idea is completely 
verified by the account which Mr, 
Cheetham has given us of his person 
and deportment. The paintings of 
Zeuxis attained a sort of ideal per. 
fection by combining the scattered 
excellencies of the human counte- 
nance: to conceive the countenance, 
or the mind, of Mr. Thomas Paine, 
now that death has withdrawn the 
living model, we must condense into 
an imaginary focus all the offensive- 
ness and malignity that are dispersed 
throughout actual existence. Mr. 
Cheetham seems to have no hostility 
towards the man, and to be disposed 
to draw no inferences against him but 
what fairly arise from the facts. We 
may add too, that his facts appear 
to be collected from very credible 
sources of intelligence: from persons 
with whom Paine. passed great pait 
of his existence, and who, though not 
appearing to have much intercours® 
together, agree in the substance of 
their communications on this subject. 
The author’s first introduction fe 
him is thus related in his preface: 

‘After his return to the United States 
from France, 1 became acquainted with 


* See Edinburgh Review, No. 34, Art. 19 
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him on his arrival in New York in the 
year 1802. He introduced himself to me 
by letter from Washington City, request- 
ing me to take lodgings for him in New 
york. I accordingly engaged a room im 
Lovett’s Hotel, supposing him to be a gen- 
tleman, and apprized him of the number. 
On his arrival, about ten at night, he 
wrote me a note, desiring to see me im- 
mediately. I waited on him at Lovett’s, 
in company with Mr. George Clinton, jun. 
We rapped at the door: a small figure 
opened itwithin, meanly dressed, having 
an old top coat, without an under one; a 
dirty silk handkerchief loosely thrown 
rund his neck; a long beard of more 
than a week’s growth; a face well car- 
puncled, fiery as the setting sun,* and the 
whole figure staggering under a load of 
inebriation. I was on the point of inguir- 
ing for Mr. Paine, when I saw in his coun- 
tenance something of the portraits I had 
seen of him. We were desired to be seat- 
ed. He had before him a small round ta- 
ble, on which were a beef-steak, some 
beer, a pint of brandy, a pitcher of water, 
anda glass. He sat eating, drinking, and 
talking, with as much composure as if he 
had lived with us all his life. I soon per- 
ccived that he had a very retentive me- 
mory, and was full of anecdote. The Bi-. 
shop of Landaff was almost the first word 
he uttered, and it was followed by inforin- 
ing us, that he had in his trunk a manu- 
script reply to the Bishop’s Apology. He 
then, calmly mumbling his steak, and ever 
and anon drinking his brandy and beer, 
repeated the introduction to his reply, 
which occupied him near half an hour. 
This was done with deliberation, the ut- 
most clearness, and a pertect apprehen- 
sion, intoxicated as he was, of all that he 
repéoted. Scarcely a word would he allow 
us @\speak. He always, I afterwards 
fount, in all companies, drunk or sober, 
would be listened to: in this regard there 
were ng rights of men with him, no equa- 
lity, no geciprocal immunities and obliga- 
tions, fosphe would listen to no one,’ 


He sé:ms to have left this country 
for America in 1774, at the instance 
of Dr. Franklin, just on the eve of 
the rupture between this country and 
her colonies ; a crisis well adapted to 
unfold his particular talents, and to 
gratify his vengeance towards his own 
country, where his domestic unwor- 
thiness, official misconduct, and gross 


_* The author remarks, that Falstaff’s 
suited Paine’s. | 


manners, had exposed him to gene- 
ral detestation. His age at this time 
was thirty-seven. 

His first engagement in Philadel- 
phia was with Mr. Aitkin, a respec- 
table bookseller, who, in January, 
1775, commenced the Pennsylvania 
Magazine, the editorship of which 
work became the business of Mr. 
Paine; for which he had a salary of 
fifty pounds currency a year. Ae- 
cording to Mr. Cheetham, this work 
was weil supported by him, and it was 
here that he published his song upon 
General Wolfe, which by his biogra- 
pher is called beautiful; but. taste 
either in prose or poetry does not 
appear to us to be among Mr. Cheet- 
hain’s qualifications. When Dr. Rush 
of Philadelphia, suggested to Paine 
the propriety of preparing the Ame- 
ricans for a separation from Great 
Britain, it seems that he seized with 
avidity the idea, and immediately be- 
gun his famous pamphlet on that 
measure, which, when finished, was 
shown in MSS. to Dr. Franklin and 
Mr. Samuel Adams, and entitled, 
after some discussion, *“ Common 
Sense,” at the suggession of Dr. 
Rush. The success of this pamphlet 
is well known. From the legislature 
of Pennsylvania he received 500/. and 
was made their clerk some years af- 
ter. He was at first very well receiv- 
ed in the families of Dr. Franklin and 
others of respectability ; into which 
it ought not to be disguised that he 
was rendered welcome, not only by 
political publications, but by a turn 
he discovered for philosophical sub- 
jects. 


‘As a literary work,’ Mr. Cheetham 
observes, ‘ Common Sense, energetically 
as it promoted the cause of independence, 
has no merit. Defective in arrangement, 
inclegant in diction, here and there a sen- 
tence excepted, with no profundity of ar- 
gument, no felicity of remark, no extent 
of research, no classical allusion, nor com- 
prehension of thought. His observations 
on the origin of government, but lightly 


description of Bardolff’s nose would havg 








touching the subject, are trite ; those on 
monarchy and hereditary succession, of no 
greater solidity, are not new. It was on 
the latter, however, that he valued him- 
self. His invectives against monarchy, 
were intended against the monarchy of 
England, rather than against monarchy 
im general ; and they were popular in the 
degree in which the measures and designs 
of the British cabinet were odious.’ 

On the 4th of July, 1776, Congress 
declared the colonies “ free and inde- 
pendent states,’ which was as soon 
after the publication, says this most 
vain of men, in his will, as the work 
could spread through an extensive 
country. Paine seems to have ac- 
companied the army of independence 
as a sort of itinerant writer, of which, 
says Mr. Cheetham, ‘he was an ap- 
pendage almost as necessary and as 
formidable as its cannon. But I do 
not believe,’ continues the same au- 
thor, ‘ that even a number of the Cri- 
sis would have saved the American 
army, and cause, from annihilation, 
if Howe had been an active and per- 
severing, an enlightened and energe- 
tic commander. Washington’s pa- 
tience and care, his admirable pru- 
dence and coolness, although often, 
in the course of the war, provoked to 
battle by a thousand irritating cir- 
cumstances, by. internal. faction, and 
by British sneers, saved America to 
freedom, while the idle dissipation of 
Howe, his devotion to licentious plea- 
sures, his unmartial spirit and con- 
duct, lost it to the crown.’ 

For the most disgusting specimens 
of yanity, pomposity, and tyranny, 
we shall not be disappointed, if we 
look among: the bitterest opponents 
of rank, and the most tumultuous 
champions of democracy. Ask the 
wives, and children, and servants of 
these men, how the sceptre of domes- 
tic rule is swayed by them ; ask their 
kindred, and tenants, and dependants, 
and intimate associates, whether the 
pleasures of equal society are enjoyed 
under their roof. Place one of them 


* Madame Roland, savs Mr. Cheetham, describes him admirably. 
sons whom I was in the habit of seeing, Paine deserves to be mentioned. 
better fitted to sow the seeds of popular commotion, than to lay the foundations oF 
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at the head of an office, invest hir 
with military or political command, 
and then consult those who hold de. 
pendant and subaltern stations unde 
him, whether courtesy, and gentle. 
ness, and attention to their personal 
feelings or convenience, are emana. 
tions from his tender regard to the 
rights and equality of man. 


‘ Bitterly,’ says Mr. Cheetham, ‘as }\o 
pretended to be opposed to rity ES, 
when grasping the pillars of the Britis) 
government, he endeavoured to subvyer 
it, he was yet so fond of them, in reali ity, 
that he not only assumed to himself a title 
to which he had no claim, but he seems 
to have gloried in the fr andileut assump. 
tion. In his title-page of his Rights of 
Man, he styles himself ‘ Secretary for Fo- 
reign Affairs to the Congress of the Unit. 
ed States, in the iate war’ The foreign 
affairs of the United States were conduct. 
ed, as we see, by a Committee, or Board, 
of which he was secretary or clerk; eleri: 
more properly, at a very low salary. Hig 
business was merely to copy papers, num. 
ber and file them, and gene rally , to do the 
duty of what is now called a clerk in the 
Foreign Department; he was, however, 
determined to give himself a higher title. 
Unsubstantial in essence as superadditions 
to names are, he nevertheless liked them, 
and seemed to be aware that, universally, 
they possess a charm to which he was by 
no means insensible. From this and many 
other circumstances, we may inter, that 
his obje ctions to being himself a lords 
the bed-chamber, or a groom of the spl, 

a master of the hounds, ora gentlemah in 
waiting, would not have been much sf 

ger t] an were his wishes to be ret@ 24d in 
the excise. But he was totaliv unfit #o be 
secretary of state, the title which he had 
impudenily assumed. He had neit} er the 
soberness of habit, the reservedness of de- 

portment, the urbanity of manners, the 
courteousness of Ixnguage, the extent of 
reading, nor the wide range of/thought, 
which a station so distinenished requires. 
He was formed, as has often beer observ- 
ed, to pull down, not to set up. His fort 
was anarchy. Order was the perpetual 
and invincible enemy of his talents. In 


tranquillity he sunk into the kennel of in- 
in a commotion of the poli- 
tical elements, hé rode conspicuously on 


temperance : 


the surge.”* 


« Among the per- 
I think him 
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jr is curious to hear this American, 
on the character of his own nation in 
chis respect. here is perhaps no 
nation so fond of titles as our own. 
Every man in office, or who das been 
‘n oftice, is addressed by the appella- 
sion of it. Mr. President, Mr. Con- 
stable, Colonel such-a-one, and Judge 
such-a-one ; though the colonel ont 
of commission is working at his 
bench; and the country Judge out 
of court is serving his customers in a 
tavern. This is universal, and we 
feel neglected if our title be forgotten. 
Yet we smile contemptuously at the 
weakness of nations by which titles 
ave acknowledged.’ . 

Paine’s controversy with. Silas 
Deane, in which he forfeited his 
piace of secretary or clerk to the 
committee for foreign affairs, for 
breach of confidence, is next very cir- 
sumstantially detailed by Mr. Cheet- 
nam. 

‘In the opinion of congress, Paine, in 
whom it was ascertained that official trust 
could not bé reposed, now sunk into vile- 
ness. Dismissed from his clerkship to the 
committee for a scendalous breach of 
oflice, his prospects, except the popular 
hold which he still had on the people, to 
whom his misconduct was. not perhaps 
known, was almost as discouraging, as 
when, a second time dismissed from the 
excise in England, he was assailed with 
the continuous pains of hunger. His sa- 
lary for officiating as clerk to the commit- 
tee, penurious and spunging as he was, 
was searcely adequate, considering the 
depreciation of “the curreney in which it 
was paid, to the expenses of his board. 
Thus situated, thus abandoned by the as- 
-embled wisdom of the states, he hired 
‘umself as a clerk to Owen Biddle of Phi- 
tadelphia : having finished his disputation 
with Deane, and being, it is probable, un- 
easy In the service of Mr. Biddle, he some- 
how obtained, early in the year 1780, the 
subordinate appointment of clerk to the 
assembly of Pennsylvania.’ 

As to the compensation which Paine 
received in America, for his revolu- 
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tionary writings, they appear to be the 
following: In 1785, congress granted 
him three thousand dollars, after ha- 
ving rejected with a burst of indigna- 
tion, a motion for appointing him his- 
toriographer to the United States, 
with a salary. ‘wo only of the states 
noticed by gratuities his revolutionary 
writings. Pennsylvania gave him, by 
an act of the legislature, five hundred 
pounds currency; and New York 
gave him the confiscated estate of 


t. 


Frederick Davoe, a royalist, situate 
at New Rochelle, in the county ot 
Westchester, consisting of more than 
three hundred acres of land, and in 
high cultivation. 

Paine came*over to England in 
1787—~during. the following year he 
was arrested for debt, and bailed by 
some American merchants. But as 
Mr. Cheetham observes, 


‘ Daily occurrences. were now kind to 
his hopes. The French revolution, the 
pretended object of which, like the pre- 
iended object of ail revolutions, was at 
first mild and beneficent réform, was ad- 
vancing with accelerated velocity to its 
acme of spoliation and blood. Paine, peep- 
ing out of his lurking-hole in the purheus 
ot London, watched with ecstacy every 
advance. ‘The assembly of the Notables 
had been succeeded by the States-General, 
at the suggestion of the Proteus Syeyes, 
without any delegation by the people, anu 
therefore by usurpation, had declared it- 
self the National Assembly. ‘The king was 
taken captive by men, who, vowing to 
each other republican attachments, were 
individually planning assassination and 
pillage to encompass and wear his crown. 
An unread, an unlettered populace, just 
enough oppressed by old masters to be- 
come the willing victims of greater op- 
pression from new, were artfully and mer- 
cilessly freed, by those who were to be 
their tyrants and scourges, from those 
high obligations which they owed to 
themselves, their country, and their God, 
and with which they could not dispense 
without suffering, as they did, the greate= 
calamities, the most excrutiating’ pains. 
—Overjoyed at appearances in France, 


prepare the form of government. He throws light on a revolution, better than he con- 


curs in the making of a constitution. 


He takes up and establishes those great princi- 


ples, of which the exposition strikes every eye, gains the applause of a club or excites 
the enthusiasm of a tavern” Roland’s Appeal, vol. 1,p. 45. New York, 1798. 
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Paine, from imprisonment in London for 
debt, passed, while those measures were 
in train, to Paris, for commotion. p. 108. 


The Reflections of Mr. Burke were 
published in 1790: and Paine went 
over from France to England, to en- 
deavour to excite London to imitate 
the transactions of Paris. In 1791, 
he published his “ Rights of Man,” 
first part, in answer to Mr. Burke. 
Upon which, his biographer observes 
as follows: 


‘This miserable production was, from 
similarity of causes, as popular in Eng- 
land as his ‘Common Sense” had been in 
America. France was in confusion; Eng- 
lund was getting into confusion. With 
Dr. Price and his clubs, Paine was for 
cashiermg. He went, however, in lan- 
guage a little further than they did. What 
he wanicd of the elegance of the English 
reformers he made up in mmpudent and 
vulgar boldness. Having experienced an 


unprecedented sale of his pamphlets; ha-. 


Ving perceived that the anarchical spirit 
was up; being sure that the government 
would be overthrown; and that, as in 
France, the wholesome doctrine of reform 
would be superseded by the bloody work 
of revolution; he returned in the follow- 
img May to Paris. That he was weil re- 
ceived at the seat of universal havoc can- 
not be doubted. His British fame; the 
popular celebrity of his despicable work, 
had preceded him, ant rendered a parti- 
cular report to his co-plotters unneces- 
sary. The fraternizing spirit which per- 
vaded England, of whose existence he 
could give irrefragable assurances, must 
have delighted those artificers of the 
greatest human misery that human means 
ever inflicted.’ p. 116. 

We cannot omit a remark of Mr. 
Cheetham’s, on the treatment which 
Paine experienced from the British 
government, alien, reprobate, and li- 
bellous, as undoubtedly he was : 

“Whatever party and passion, prejudice 
and malignity, ignorance and injustice, 
may roundly assert, Paine experienced 
from the British government a mildness, 
a forbearance, which no man, urging 
amongst us in the boldest language of se- 
dition, a dissolution of the union, a de- 
struction of the national government, and 
a consequent civil war, could expect from 
the government of the United States. ‘The 
first part of the ‘ Rights of Man,’ not a 
jot less intemperate and rebellious than 
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the second, was published not only With 
impunity, but without notice from the 0. 
vernment. 1 do not mention the fae; in 
commendation ; Paine ought to have hove 
punished. Alarm, if the government Was 
alarmed, was a poor apology. When did 
fear beget respect ? When did imbeejl}: 
avert danger? p. 124. Y 

Mr. Cheetham gives us a Preat 
many pages on the absurdities anq 
impertinencies of the book on the 
rights of man, which may be mor 
useful to his American brethren than 
to us in England. In speaking of the 
contrast drawn by Paine between the 
hereditary and representative Sys- 
tems, and of the credit he gives io 
what he calls the pure representative 
system, of exemption from the craf 
aud mystery of courts, our author 
makes the following remark, which 
is somewhat interesting from the pen 
ofa stanch American: 


* ft hazard nothing in remarking, unless 
it be hazardous to state the truth, that, 
however excellent the system of our go. 
vernment may be in theory, the whole 
operation of our system of politics in 
practice, with the chiefs who lead the two 
parties, and who by hook or by crook go- 
vern the nation, is one of mystery, craft, 
and imposition. In these articles, which 
abound amongst us, no nation can vie 
with the United States. That I hold to 
be impossible’ p. 144. 


The reader shall now be itformed 
by this American writer, of the cir- 
cumstances which occasioned the de- 
parture of Mr. Paine from this coun- 
try, never again to return. It may 
be profitable to him to hear how the 
conduct of our government appeared 
in the eyes of one who had lived long 
under the discipline of a republican 
system : 

‘ Government was at length roused to a 
sense of what was due to its own dignity, 
and to the safety and tranquillity of the 
kingdom. On the 21st of May, 1792, the 
king’ issued a proclamation for suppress- 
ing ‘wicked and seditious publications ;’ 
alluding to, but not naming, the Rights of 
Man. On the same day the attorney-ge- 
neral commenced a prosecution against 
Paine, as author of that work. A prose- 
cution had béen previously commenced 
against Jordan, the publisher of it; but 4s 
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je made concessions which were satisfac- 
‘ory to the government, the prosecution 
was discontinued. 

‘ The king’s proclamation was an act of 

aciousness. The work was clearly se- 
ditious in the malice of intention as well 
4g in the criminality of object. As thou- 
sands of persons besides the booksellers 
had industriously published it, the law, if 
the administrators of it had been vindic- 
tively inclined, had full scope for opera- 
tion. The proclamation notified to the 
kingdom the diabolical intentions of the 
author, the tendency of his demoralizing 
york, and the penalties which all pub- 
lishers of it incurred of those admirable 
laws, not which were made for the casc, 
but of those ancient and free laws which 
the United States have adopted for the go- 
yvernment of the press. It was, therefore, 
preventive, not retributive justice. Mac- 
xin tos had published, as he now doubt- 
less regrets, his Vindicie Gallice, an elabo- 
rate and cloquent defence of the French 
revolution, of all its excesses, all its robbe- 
ricsand butcheries, inreply to Mr. Burke’s 
Retiections. He too considered the British 
government as*having abused its consti- 
tutional trust, but he was an advocate of 
tranquil and constitutional reform ; not of 
a dissolution of the state, not of revolu- 
tion, not of blood. No legal impediments, 
therefore, were thrown in the way of the 
publication of his book, nor any legal ani- 
madversions pronounced upon it, for in no 
nation is the press allowed te go greater 
lengths than in England. Fox controvert- 
ing in parliament, in moments of reforma- 
tion-zeal, some of the maxims of Mr. 
Burke, quoted Mackintosh’s defence ina 
strain of the finest eulogium, This en- 
lightened friend of enlightened and dura- 
ble freedom, speaking, however, of the 
Rights of Man in terms of indignant con- 
tempt, called it, as it really was, a del on 
the constitution. ‘The proclamation, view 
it in whatever light we may, was intended 
to render unnecessary the operation of the 
laws, by preventing the commission of 
offences against them, and to preserve 
the lives, the liberty, and the preperty of 
the subjects, by averting that revolution 
which was the object of Paine. 

* Joyal associations now sprung up to 
counteract the revolutionary efforts of the 
revolution clubs. Passion met passion, 
until, in the struggle, on the one side for 
a dissolution of the government, on the 
Other for its existence, the nation became 
more and more agitated. In this state of 
things, Paine published, about August, 
1792, his ‘Address to the Addressors.’ 
This isa miserable lampoon on the ora 


tors in parliament who had spoken on the 
king’s proclamation, as well as on those 
placemen into whose offices Paine would 
willingly have crept before he left Eng- 
land, in the year 1774. He states that a 
prosecution had been commenced against 
him—declares the incompetency of a jury 
to decide on a work so recondite and im- 
portant as the Rights of Man—talks quite 
philosophically of the propriety of taking 
the sense of the nation upon it by palling 
each man—pronounces the laws in relation 
to the press.as fundamentally bad, the ad- 
ministration of them by the courts as no- 
toriously corrupt, and denies that the 
‘Rights of Man’ is seditious, for that it 
‘contains a plan for augmenting the pay 
of the soldiers,. and mcliorating the con- 
dition of the poor! While he was pre- 
paring this stuff for the press, he publish- 
ed letters to the chairmen of several of the 
meetings which were convened to comphi- 
ment the king on his proclamation. He 
was now evidently awed by the vigour of 
the government and the patriotic spirit of 
the nation. All over England he was car- 
ried about in effigy with a pair of stays 
under his arm, and the populace, stay- 
makers and all, alternately laughed and 
swore at the impudent attempts of a stay- 
maker to destroy their government. 

* His trial was to come on in the follow- 
ing December. Whilst he foresaw and 
no doubt dreaded the imprisonment which 
awaited him, a French deputation announ- 
ced to him in London, in the preceding 
September, that the department of Calais 
had elected him a member of the National 
Convention. ‘This was doubly grateful ; 
grateful in the escape which it afforded 
him from a just punishment, without the 
imputation of cowardice; grateful in the 
honour which bloody anarchists had con- 
ferred upon him by electing him a mem- 
ber of their order. Without delay he pro- 
ceeded to Dover, where a custom-house 
officer examined his baggage, and finally 
tet him pass. He had not, however, sail- 
ed from Dover for Calais more than twen- 
ty minutes, when an order was received 
from the government to detain him. He 
states his detention and examination at 
Dover in a letter to Mr. Dundas, dated 
Calais, September 15, 1792 p. 156—160. 

*Upon the trial of Louis XVI, Paine, 
who had been employed in America, as « 
copier of papers to the Committee of Fo- 
reign Affairs, and dismissed by the Con- 


gress for perjury, sat in judgment. He 


had voted in the Convention for the trial 
of the King; but upon his trial, he was in 
favour of imprisoning him during the war, 
and of transporting him afterwards. ‘1: 
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has already been proposed,’ he observed, 
in his speech to the Convention, ‘ to abo- 
lish the punishment of death; and it is 
with infinite satisfaction, that I recollect 
the humane and excellent oration pronoun- 
eed by Robespicrre on the subject in the 
Gonstituent Assembly.? The whole of the 
speech is hypocritic al, fawning, time-serv- 
ing, and pusillanimous. He felt that in 
the terrible republic, whose course and 
conduct he had recommended to England, 
there was neither freedom nor saicty,’ p. 
173. 

We shall make no observations on 
the detestable work of this wretched 
man, called the ‘ Age of Reason :’ it 
is gone to rest with Chubb, and To- 
land, and Morgan, and Tindal: we 
will not disturb it. It is curious, how- 
ever, to hear his notions of toleration, 
and his disagreement with the Na- 
tional Assembly on this subject, in 
the tenth article of its ‘ Declaration 
of Rights.’ In this article it is de- 
clared, that no man ought to be mo- 
Jested on account of his opinions, not 
even his religious opinions, frovided 
his avowal of them does not disturb 


the public order established by law. 


‘Paine thinks, and so he expresses 
himself, that the proviso is an outrage on 
the rights of man almost as great as any 
ever committed even by the British go- 
vernment! Society, he is clearly of opi- 
nion, has nothing to do with doctrines, 
whether they disturb its tranquillity or 
not / 

‘It is questioned, he says, by some very 
good people in France, as well as in other 

countries, whether the tenth article suffi- 

ciently guarantees the right it 1s intended 
to accord with. Besides which, it takes 
off ftom the divine dignity of religion, and 
weakens its operative force upon the mind, 
io make it a subject of human laws.* 

‘Now what is it in the article that 
‘takes off from the divine dignity of re- 
igion?” That w hich allows all frecdom 
- religious opinions but such as disturbs 

he public order established by law! Ac- 
allies to Paine, therefore, divine dignity 
in religion consists in disturding the public 
peace! 

‘In this he goes, I think,’ says Mr. 
Cheetham, ‘ but I am not quite sure, fur- 
ther than Mr. Jefferson. ‘ The legitimate 
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powers of government extend to such acte 
only as are injurious to others. But it does 
me no injury for my neighbour to Say 
[that] there are twenty Gods or no God} 
it neither picks my pocket nor breaks my 
ler.’ °¢ pp. 185. 

From the time of his imprisop. 
ment in France, which lasted for ele. 
ven months, his drunkenness, brutal. 
ity, and the pestilential filth of pj 
person, added greatly to the detestg. 
tion in which he began to be held by 
all mankind, even by the-partizans of 
revolution and biood. ‘ His habitug! 
drunkenness,’ says Mr. Cheetham, 
‘seems to have commenced with the 
delirium of the French revolution, 
The practice had gained upon him jy 
London.’ We find him soon afte 
his release from his French prisoa 
writing a letter.to General Washing. 
ton, to whom he had dedicated the firg 
part of his ¢ Rights of Man,’ in which 
he thus addresses him: * As to you, 
Sir, treacherous in private friendship, 
and a hypocrite in public life, the 


world will be puzzled to decide whe. - 


ther you are an apostate or an impos 
tor.’ 

From vilifying Washington, he re. 
turned to the abuse of the Christian 
religion, says his biographer. In (c- 
tober, 1796, he published his second 
part of the ‘Age of Reason.’ His 
nonsensical production called ‘ Agra- 
rian Justice,’ came out in the ensuing 
year, which seems to be nothing 
more than a repetition of the ridicu- 
lous propositions for equalizing land- 
ed property in order to maintain the 
poor, contained in the second part o! 
the ‘ Rights of Man.’ Of which Mr 
Cheetham properly says, that of all 
the theories of the wretched innova: 
tors of the present age, those misera- 
ble empirics who have disturbed an¢ 
desolated the world, this is one of the 
most visionary ; and yet it is proba- 
ble that, iike other fanciful and level- 
ine schemes, it has its advocates. 

it would be an injustice to Mr 


* Rights of Man, part 1, p. 69, Phil. ed. 1797. 


i Mr. Jefferson writes § le ng thy for long 


Notes, p. 248, New Appendix. 


+ Notes on Wirginia, p. 235, New York, 1801. 
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Cheetham not to present our readers 
with some very well expressed and 
manly sentiments which occur in this 
part of his volume: 


‘It appears throughout both the first 
and second part of the Age of Reason, thai, 
as in government, his object was not the 
maintenance, as a man of Ictters, if such 
he considered himself, of a speculative 
point about which philosophers in their 
elaborate investigations of abstruse sub- 
‘ects may very harmlessly differ, but the 
propagation of licentious doctrines a- 
mongst the lower orders, with a view to 
weaken, if not to destroy, in practice, that 
awful fear which restrains them from the 
commission of sins against God and crimes 
avainst nan. Admitting that he was not 
unfaithful to himself in the crude deistical 
opinions which he rudely diffused, yet as 
he wrote not for reading and thinking 
men, could he have had any other object 
than that of mingling with his wasteful 
anarchy in the affairs of government, a 
more detestable anarchy in the more so- 
lemn affairs of religion? Our wellbeing 
here, Without considering the more weigli- 
ty matter of hereafter, is so inseparable 
from, so identified with religion, that we 
bave nothing to expect from a relaxation 
of its high obligations, but robberies more 
vast, ruin more complete, tyranny more 
intolerable, than the plunderings and but- 
cheries and despotisms of which France 
was for so many years the hapless subject. 
What religion could be substituted of 
equal excellence with that which sways 
Christendom, and mollifies the natural fe- 
rocity of man? Iam putting the divinity 
of it out of the question, and considering 
it only in reference to its benign influence 
upon society. I have associated with de- 
ists; 1 have listened to the dogmas of 
deism; and although priestly intolerance 
and persecution, the abuses of the Chris- 
tian religion, are principally the alleged 
causes of their aversion from the one and 
their attachmeni to the other, yet I have 
iound them in spirit more intolerant and 
persecuting, if possible, than any thing 
which distinguishes the sufferings of the 
Hugonots, or the bloody reign of Mary. 
Khihu Palmer, the deistical spouter, was, 
in the small circle of his church, more 
priestly, more fulminating, and looked for 
more reverence and adoration from his 
disciples, than the Lauds and Gardiners 
of England. Without ihe means, he affect- 
ed ail the haughtiness of Wolsey. Pro- 
fessing to adore reason, he was in a rage 
if any body reasoned witli him. He view- 


4 ~ - . e 
ed himself as an oracle, whose sayings no 
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one was to question. Paine was equally a 
dogmatizer; equally a dealer in authority. 
They who tested every thing but their own 
opinions, suffered not their own opinions 
to be tested.” p. 209—211. 


In the same year he published also 
a letter to the people of France and 
the French armies, on the event of 
the 18th Fructidor. This is the most 
absurd for its nonsense, and despica- 
ble for its servility, of all his absurd 
and despicable performances. On the 
subject of the number fixed upon to 
constitute the Directory, ‘ After pre- 
ferring a plural to an individual exe- 
cutive, the next question is,’ he ob- 
serves, ‘ what shall be the number of 
the plurality ?? And here we request 
the grave attention of some of our 
most accurate calculators of the class 
of reformists : 


‘Three are too few, either for the vari- 
ety or the quantity of business. The con- 
stitution has adopted five, and experience 
has shown that this number of directors is 
sufficient for all the purposes, and there- 
fore a greater number would only be an 
unnecessary expense.’ 

‘The number which France had hit 
upon, and which, I agree with him,’ says 
Mr. Cheetham, ‘is quite sufficient, he seems 
to think designed by nature for all go- 
vernments, although human wisdom, in 
no part of the world, except in France, 
has as yet adopted it. ‘ Nature, he says, 
has given us exactly five senses, and the 
same number of fingers and toes; point- 
ing out to us, by this kindness, the pro- 
pricty of an executive directory of five, 
precisely as in France. If one sense, he 
continues had been sufficient, she would 
have given us no more: an individual exe- 
cutive, he therefore infers, is unnatural 
and unphilosophical, ‘ individuality being 
exploded by. nature.’ Surely tyranny ne- 
ver had a more fawning parasite, frecdom 
a more decided enemy.’ p. 219. 

He continued in France to the 
year 1802, drunk it seems every day, 
mixing with the lowest company, 
and so filthy in his person, as to be 
avoided by all men of decency. Mr. 
Cheetham’s observations are here 
worthy of attention : 

‘I feel great difficulty in repressing the 
indignation which Tises from reviewing 
the nefarious publications and conduct of 
this man. Robespierre, he savs, was « 
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tyrant. Why? Because he sent men to 
their account on suspicion. Speaking of 
his own case, when in prison, he remarks, 
that owing to the prevalence of this doc- 
trine of suspicion, ‘there was no time 
when [ could think my life worth twenty- 
four hours.’ What difference was there 
between Robespierre and himself? Suspi- 
cion Was enough with Robespierre ; suspi- 
con was enough with Paine. Robespierre 
called out conspiracy, and off went a 
head ; Paine, when he himself was not the 
subject of the same despotism and cruelty, 
echoed the cry, and Pichegru and his 
associates were banished. Pichegru, he 
asserts, was guilty of a conspiracy against 
the state. In what was he conspirator ? 
Paine tells us—‘ in framing laws in favour 
of emigrants and refractory priests.’ This 
was the conspiracy? Admitting that the 
framing of such laws was treason, where 
is the proof; what is it? The ‘evidence,’ 
Paine answers, of § circumstances? With- 
out accusation, then, without trial, cir- 
cumstances, susceptible of a thousand in- 
terpretations, authorised the banishment 
of Pichegru, and the destruction of the 
paper constitution! 

*Pichegra and his banished associates 
were legislators. If, wishing to relax the 
rigour and the proscriptions, and to les- 
sen the miseries of the revolution, they 
had ‘ framed laws favouring emigrants and 
refractory priests ;’ had they not, as legis- 
lators, a right to do so? It did not follow, 
because such acts were framed, that the 
acts would become laws. If, as members, 
they had no voice in legistation, they were 
puppets; and if they erred in opinion, is 
error of opinion criminal in a legishator? 
And banish them too without trial! Is 
this republicanism? fs this freedom? 

‘Inthe early stages of the revolution, the 
armed force, at the beck of the dominant 
party, overawed the legislative body. 
Bajssy D’ Angtas’s constitution had guard- 
ed against this dreadful evil, as far as a 
paper constitution could do 30. The arm. 
ed force was not to approach nearer to 
Paris than twelve leagues. But the party 
in the government to which Paine was at- 
tached, and of which he was an infamous 
tool, meditating the overthrow of Piche- 
gru and his friends, ordered the armed 
force within the constitutional limits, as 
instruments of their designs. This indi- 
cation of a bloody purpose excited alamn. 
Paine justifies the march of the troops ; 
Paine vindicates this atrocious violence 
committed on the paper constitution. 
© Conspiracy, he observes, ‘is quick of 
suspicion, and the fear which the faction 
in the council of five husdred manifested 
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upon th}s occasion, could not have gue. 
gested itself to innocent men. Neither 
would innocent men have expostulates 
with the directory upon the case? « The 
leaders of the fuction conceived that the 
troops were marching agdinst them, anq 
the conduct they adopted in consequenc 
of it, was sufficient to justify the measuye 
even if it had been so. From what other 
motive than the consciousness of theip 
own designs could they have fear? _ The 
murderous sayings of Jeffreys to Sydney 
are inferior in atrocity to this. Paine jp, 
fers guilt from a meritorious act. The 
constitution is outraged by the march of 
the troops. The faction, as he indegg. 
rously denominates a part of the legisla. 
tive body, express fear in behalf of the 
constitution. This fear, so natural, sg 
commendable, so patriotic, he construes 
into guilt ; and this guilt, he profligately 
asserts, was ‘sufficient to justify the 
marching of the troops against the legis. 
lators Can there be baseness, can there 
be despotism greater than this? 

*His letter to the army was his last 
work in France. Wearied with the pr. 
public, though obstinately bent on main. 
taining las principles against his feelings, 
he now sighed to return to the United 
States, ‘whose election of the chief ma. 
gistrate is almost as bad as the hereditary 
system.? He Knew not indeed what todo 
with himself. He could not return to 
England, where he had: been wisely ont: 
lawed, and he was aware that he was odi- 
ous in the United States. Washington 
justly considered him an anarchist in go- 
vernment, and an infidel in religion. He 
had no country in the world, and it may 
truly be said that he had not a friend. 
Was ever man so wretched? Was ever 
enormous sinner so justly punished? He 
must, however, return to the United 
States, for he was poor; the plunderers 
of France having plundered only for them- 
selves. He still retained his farm at New 
Rochelle, and he was sensible that, great} 
increased in value, it would abundantly 
supply all his wants.’ 

On the 13th of October, 1802, he 
arrived at Baltimore, under the pro- 
tection of the president Jefferson. 
But it appears that curiosity induced 
nobody, of any distinction, to suffer 
his approach. While at hotel, 
he was principally visited by the lowe? 
class of emigrants from England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, who had there 
admired his Rights of Man. With 
them it appears ‘he drank grog 1! 
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she tap-room, morning, noon, and 
night, adimred and praised, strutting 
and staggering about, showing him- 
self to all, and shaking hands with all. 
The leaders of the party to which he 
had attached himself paid him no 
attention.” He had brought to Ame- 
rica with him a woman, named Ma- 
dame Bonneville, whom he had sedu- 
ced away from her husband, with her 
two sons; and whom he seems to 
have treated with the utmost mean- 
ness and tyranny. Mr. Cheetham 
gives this account of his manner of 
living at this time : 


‘In the spring of 1804, he returned to 
his farm at New Rochelle, Purdy having 
left it, taking with him the two Bonne- 
villes, and leaving their mother in the 
city. Not choosing to live upon the farm 
himself, he hired one Christopher Derick, 
an old man, to work it for him. While 
Derick was husbanding the farm, Paine 
and the two voung Bonnevilles boarded 
sometimes with Mr. Wilburn, in Gold- 
street, in the city, but principally with 
Mr. Andrew Dean, at New Rochelle. Mrs. 
Dean, with whom I have conversed, tells 
me that he was daily drunk at their house, 
and that in his few sober moments he was 
always quarrelling with her, and disturb- 
ing the peace of the family. She repre- 
sents him as deliberately and disgustingly 
filthy; as choosing to perform the offices 
of nature in his bed! It is not surprising, 
thercfore, that she importuned her hus- 
band to turn him out of the house; but 
owing to Mr. Dean’s predilection for his 
political writings, her importunities were, 
for several weeks, unavailing. Constant 
domestic disquiet very naturally ensued, 
which was increased by Paine’s peevish- 
ness and violence. One day he ran after 
Miss Dean, a girl of fifteen, with a chair 
whip in his hand, to whip her, and would 
have done so, but for the interposition of 
her mother. The enraged Mrs. Dean, to 
use her own language, ‘flew at him.’ 
Paine retreated up stairs into his private 
room, and was swiftly pursued by his an- 
tagonist. The little drunken old man 
owed his safety to the bolts of his door. 
In the fall of the year, Mrs. Dean prevailed 
with her husband to keep him in the 
house no longer. The two Bonnevilles 
Were quite neglected. 

_ ‘From Dean’s, he went to live on his 
farm. Here one of his first acts was to 
discharge old Derick, with whom he had 
“Tangled, and to whom he had been a ty- 
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rant, from the moment of their engagement. 
Derick left him with revengeful thoughts. 


‘ Being now alone, except in the com- 


pany of the two Bonnevilles, of whom he 


took but little notice, he engaged an old 
black woman of the name of Betty, to do 


b's housework. Betty lived with him but 


three weeks. She seems to have been as 
intemperate as himself, Like her master, 
she was every day intoxicated. Paine 
would accuse her of stealing his Nvw- 
England rum, and Betty would retort by 
calling him an old drunkard. Often, Mrs. 
Dean informs me, would they both lie 
prostrate on the same floor, dead-drunk, 
sprawling and swearing, and threatening 
to fight, but incapable of approaching 
each other to combat, Nothing but ina- 
bility prevented a battle. p. 241. 


Wecannot withhold from our read- 
ers part of a letter written to Paine 
from an illiterate brother democrat 
and infidel, after a sordid quarrel 
which had taken place between them : 


‘From the first time I saw you in this 
country, to the last time of your depar- 
ture from my house, my conscience bears 


~me testimony that I treated you as a friend 


and a brother, without any hope of extra 
rewards, only the payment of my just de- 
mand. I often told many of my friends, 
had you come to this country without one 
cent of property, then as long as L had 


yone shilling, you should have a part. I 


declare when I first saw you here, I knew 
nothing of your possessions, or that you 
were worth four hundred per vear, ster- 
ling. I, sir, am not like yourself. 1 do 


-not bow down to a httle paltry gold, at 


the sacrifice of just principles. I, sir, am 
poor, with an independent mind, which 
perhaps renders me more comfort than 
your independent fortune renders you. 
You tell me further, that I shall be ex- 
cluded from any thing, and every thing 
contained in your will. 1 this 1 totally 
disregard. I believe if it was in your 
power you would go further, and say you 
would prevent my obtaining the just and 
lawful debt that you contracted with me ; 
for when a man is vile enough to deny a 
debt, he is not honest enough to pay with- 
out being compelled. I have lived fifty 
vears on the bounty and good providence 
of my Creator, and I do not doubt the 
goodness of his will concerning me. 1 
likewise have to inform you, that I totally 
disregard the powers of your mind and 
pen ; for, should you, by your conduct, 
permit this letter to appear in public, in 
Vain may you attempt to print or publish 
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any thing afterwards. Do look back to 
my past conduct respecting you, and try 
if you cannot raise one grain of gratitude 
in your heart towards me, for all the kind 
acts of benevolence I bestowed on you. I 
showed your letter, at the time I receiv- 
ed it, to an intelligent friend; he said it 
was a characteristic of the vileness of your 
natural disposition, and enough to damn 
the reputation of any man. You tell me 
that I should have come to you, and not 
written the letter. I did so three times ; 
and the last you gave me the ten dollars, 
and told me you were going to have a 
stove in a separate room, and then you 
would pay me. One month had passed, 
and I wanted the money, but still found 
you with the family that you resided with, 
and delicacy prevented me to ask you for 
pay of board and lodging; you never told 
me to fetch the account, as you say you 
did. When I called the last time but one, 
you told me to come on the Sunday follow- 
ing, and you would pay or settle with me ; 
Icame according to order, but found you 
particularly engaged with the French wo- 
man and her two boys; whether the beys 
are yours I leave you to judge; but the 
oldest son of the woman, an intelligent 
youth, I suppose about fourteen or fifteen 
years of age, has frequently told me and 
others, that you were the complete ruin 
of their family, and that he despised you; 
and said that your character, at present, 
was not so well known in America as 
France. 

‘You frequently boast of what you have 
done for the woman above alluded to; that 
she and her family have cost you two thou- 
sand dollars ; and since you came the last 
time to York, you have been bountiful to 
her, and given her one hundred dollars 
per time. This may be all right. She 
muy have rendered you former and pre- 
sent secret services, such as are not in 
my power to perform; but at the same 
time I think it would be just in you to pay 
your debts. I know that the poor black 
woman, at NeW Rochelle, that you hired 
as a servant, and I believe paid every at- 
tention to you in her power, had to sue 
you for her wages, before you would pay 
her, and Mr. Shute had to become secu- 
rity for you. 

‘A respectable gentleman, from New 
Rochelle, called to see me a few days past, 
and said that every body was tired of you 
there, and no one would undertake to 
board and lodge you. I thought this was 
the case, as I found you at a tavern, ina 
most miserable situation. You appeared 
as if you had not been shaved for a fort- 
night; and as to a shirt, it could not be 
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said that you had one on; it was only the 
remains of one, and this likewise appeuy. 
ed not to have been off your back for , 
fortnight, and was nearly the colour of 
tamed leather; and you had the most dis. 
agreeable smell possible, just like that of 
our poor beggars in England. Do you not 
recollect the pains I took to clean and 
wash you? That I got a tub of warm wa. 
ter and, soap, and washed you from head 
to foot, and this I had to do three times 
before I could get you clean. I likewise 
shaved you and cut your nails, that were 
like birds claws. I remember a remark 
that I made to you at that time, which 
was, that you put me in mind of Nebu. 
chadnezzar, who was said to be in this 
situation. Many of your toe nails ex. 
ceeded half an mch in length, and others 
had grown round your tocs, and nearly as 
far under as they extended on the top, 
Have vou forgotten the pains I took with 
you, when you lay sick wallowing in your 
own filth? I remember that I got Mr. 
Hooton, (a friend of mine, and whom f be- 
lieve to be one of the best hearted men in 
the world) to assist me in removing and 
cleaning you. He told me he wondered 
how I could do it; for his part he would 
not like to do the same again for ten dol- 
lars. I told him you were a fellow being, 
and that it was our duty to assist each 
other in distress. Have you forgotten my 
care of you during the winter you staid 
with me? How I put you in bed every 
night, with a warm brick to your feet, 
and treated you like an infant one month 
old? Have you forgotten likewise how 
you destroyed my bed and bedding by 
fire, xnd also a great coat that was worth 
ten dollars?) I have shown the remnant 
of the coat to a tailor, who says, that cloth 
of that quality could not be bought for 
six dollars per yard. You never said that 
you were sorry for the misfortune, or said 
that you would recompense me for it. I 
could say a great deal more, but I shell 
tire your and the public’s patience; after 
all this and ten times as much more, you 
say you were not treated friendly or civil- 
ly. Have I not reason to exclaim, and say, 
O the ingratitude of your obdurate heart: 
* You complain of the room you were 1N, 
but you know it was the only one I had to 
spare—it is plenty large enough for one 
person to sleep in. Your physician and 
many Others requested you to remove to 
a more airy situation; but I believe the 
only reason why you would not comply 
with the request was, that you expected 
to have more to pay, and not to be so well 
attended; you might think nobody would 
keep a fire, as 1 did, in the kitchen, till 
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eleven or twelve o’clock at night, to warm 
things for your comfort, or take you out 
of bed two or three times a day, by a blan- 
ket, as I and my apprentice did for a 
month; for my part I did so till it brought 
ona pain in my side, that prevented me 
from sleeping after I got to bed myself. 

‘J remember during one of your stays 
at my house, you were sued in the jus- 
tice’s court by a poor man, for the board 
and lodging of the French woman, to the 
amount of about thirty dollars; but as the 
man had no proof, and only depended on 
your word, he was non-suited, and a cost 
of forty-two shillings thrown upon him. 
This highly gratified your unfeeling heart. 
I believe you had promised payment, as 
you said you would give the French wo- 
man the Money to go and pay it with. I 
know it is customary in England, that 
when any gentleman Keeps a lady, that he 
pays her board and lodging. You com- 
plain that you suffered with the cold, and 
thatthere ought to have been a fire in the 
parlour. But the fact is, that l expended 
so much money on your account, and re- 
ceived so little, that I could not go to any 
further expense, and if I had, I should not 
have got you away. A friend of yours that 
know my situation, told you that you 
ought to buy a load of wood to burn in 
the parlour ; your answer was that you 
should not ¢tay above a week or two, and 
did not want to have the wood to remove ; 
this certainly would have been a hard case 
for you to have left me a few sticks of 
wood. 

‘ Now, sir, I think I have drawn a com- 
plete portrait of your character; yet to 
enter upon every minutia would be to give 
ahistory of your life, and to develop the 
fallacious mask of hypocrisy and decep- 
tion, under which you have acted in your 
political as well as moral capacity of life. 
There may be many grammatical errors 
in this letter. To you I have no apologies 
to make; but I hope the candid and im- 
partial public will not view them ‘with a 
critic’s eye. 

‘WitiiaM CARVER.’ 
‘Thomas Paine, New York, 
Dec. 2, 1806. 


‘He lived at Ryder’s until the 4th of 
May, 1809, about eleven months; during 
which time, except the last ten weeks, he 
got drunk regularly twice aday. As to 
his person, said Mr. Ryder, we had to 
wash him like a child, and with much the 
same coaxing; for he hated soap and wa- 
ter. He would have the best of meat 
cooked for him, eat a little of it and throw 
away the rest, that he might have the 


worth of the money which he paid for his 
board. #e chose to perform all the func- 
tions of nature in bed. When censured 
for it he would say, ‘I pay you money 
enough, and you shall labour for it.” 

* He returned,’ says Mr. Cheetham, ‘ to 
his farm at New Rochelle, taking with 
him Madame Bonneville and her sons. On 
his arrival, he hired Rachel Gidney, a black 
woman, to cook for him. Rachel continu- 
ed with him about two months. But as he 
never thought of paying for services, or 
for meat, or for any thing else, Rachel had 
to suc him for five dollars, the amount of 
her wages. She got out a warrant; on 
which he was apprehended, and Mr. Shute, 
one of his neighbours and political admi- 
rers, was his bail. The wages were finally 
obtained, but he thought it hard that he 
should be sued in a country for which he 
had done so much .” 


It is now time to bring this articte 
to aclose. We will conclude it with 
a passage from a letter written by Dr. 
Manley, who attended this extraordi- 
nary person in his last illness, in an- 
swer to inquiries from the author of 
the work before us. p. 144. 


‘During the latter part of his life, 
though his conversation was equivocal, 
his conduct was singular. He would not 
be left alone night or day. He not only 
required to have some person with him, 
but he must see that he or she was there, 
and would not allow his curtain to be 
closed at any time; and if, as it would 
sometimes unavoidably happen, he was 
left alone, he would scream and holla, un- 
til some person came to him. When re- 
lief from pain would admit, he seemed 
thoughtful and contemplative, his eyes 
being generally closed, and his hands 
folded upon his breast, although he never 
slept without the assistance of an anodyne. 
There was something remarkable in his 
conduct about this period, (which com- 
prises about two wecks immediately. pre- 
ceding his death) particularly when we 


reflect, that Thomas Paine was author of 


the Age of Reason. He would call out 
during his paroxysms of distress, without 
intermission, ‘O Lord help me, God help 
me, Jesus Christ help me, O Lord help 
me,’ &c. repeating the same expression 
without any, the least variation, in a tone 
of voice that would alarm the house. It 
was this conduct which induced me to 
think that he had abandoned his former 
opinions; and I was more inclined to that 
belief, when I understood from his nurse, 
(who is a very serious, and, I believe, 
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pious woman) that he would occasionally On the 8th of June, 1809, abo 
inquire, when he saw her engaged with a pine in the morning, died this a 


book, what she was reading, and being 
answered, and at the same ‘thine asked morable reprobate, aged Seventy-two 


whether she should read aloud,* he as- Years and five months; who at the 
scnited, and would appear to give particu. Close of the 18th century, had welj 
lar attention. nigh persuaded the common people 

‘I took occasion, during the night of of England, to think that all was 
the 5th and 6th of June, to test the wrong in that government and thai 


strength of his opinions respecting reve- . “yh aay i. 
Jation. I purposely made him a very late religion which their forefathers had 


visit; it was a time which seemed to sort transmitted to them. He had the 
exactly with my errand; it was midnight; merit of discovering, that the best 
he was in great distress, constantly ex- way of diffusing discontent and revo. 
eS the Yor en Mur eager lutionary fanaticism, was by a broad 

ren, weer & Consroeranic preface, 1 ad- display, in their naked and barbarous 


dressed him in the following manner, the . ; 
nurse being present: forms, of those infidel and anarchica] 


‘Mr. Paine, your opinions, by a large ¢lements, which sophistry shad, till 
portion of the community, have been treat- his time, refined above the percep- 
ed with deference: you have never been tions of the vulgar. By stripping the 
ti Mat of mining Jour comer mschie ofthe des though sl 

y : + you Dave never i vering it with the name and boast of 


dulged in the practice of profane swear- ; 
mg: you must be sensible that we are ac- philosophy, he rendered it as fami- 


quainted with your religious opinions as har to the capacity as 1t was flatter- 
they are given to the world. What must ing to the passions of the mob; and 
we think of your present conduct?) Why easy to be understood in proportion 


do you call upon Jesus Christ to help you? to the ascendency of the baser qua- 
do you believe i ivinity of Jesus .,: : 

1 y clieve in the diy inity of Jesus lities of the mind. 

Christ? Come now, answer me honestly ; 

J want an answer as from the lips of a dy- 


To the people he promulged, un- 
ing man, for E verily belicve that you will der the imposing title of the ‘ Rights 
not live twenty-four hours.” Iwaited some of Man,’ their dormant claim to an 
time at the end of every question ; he did equal participation of luxury and 
not answer, but ceased to exclaim in the power. And such has been the im- 


above manner. Again JI addressed him. :; . 
. SS Cc ry 
‘Mr. Paine, you have not answered my pression of that notable discovery, 


questions ; will you answer them? Allow that we fear it will be long betore the 
me to ask again—Do you believe? or let new methods of popular education, 
me qualify the question—do you wish to efficacious as they are said to be, will 
believe that Jesus Christ is the son of prepare the multitude to hear and 
God” After a pause of some minutes, he understand, that power implies su)- 


answered, ‘I have no wish to believe on “or +. 
; a8 , res its 
that subject... I then left him, and know ordination, and that luxury owes 


not whether he afterwards spoke to any existence to the distinction of orders 
person, on any subject, though he lived, 1n society ; that the riches they envy 
as I before observed, till the morning of arise out of the inequality they de- 
the 8th. ; plore; that acquisition, enjoyment, 

‘Such conduct, under usual circum- dignity, and splendor, are the rewards 


stances, I conceive absolutely unaccounta- 7 P : 
é ! } . u- 
ble, though with diffidence I would re- which animate our hopes, and stim 


mark, not so much so in the present Jate cur exertions ; but that to do this 
instance ; for though the first necessary they must be stable and secure ; that 
and general result of conviction be asin- forced into activity by these incen- 
cere wish to atone for evil committed, yet tives, we become eradually acquaint- 
it may be a question worthy of aé/e consi- 44 with the capabilities of our minds, 


deration, whether excessive pride of opi- : tl} 
. ; ; 1€ 
nion, consummate vanity, and inordinate and are led in a regular ascent by 


self-love, might not prevent or retard that hand of nature herself, to place, to 
otherwise natural consequence?” character, to distinction, to privilege; 


* Fhe book she usually read was Mr. Hobart’s Companion for the Altar. 
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in society ; in a word, that taking new 
impressions as he proceeds, the hu- 
man agent reaches: by steps his just 
points of elevation n the orderly dis- 
ysitions of cultivated existence. 

With respect to the unhappy tea- 
cher of this fraudulent philosophy to 
which we have so much alluded, we 
hope we shall hear no more of him. 
For the sake of England and huma- 
nity, it is to be wished that his im- 
postures and Ifis memory may rot 
together. In speaking of such a man 
it was impossible to suppress indig- 
nation. Decency towards the dead 
may draw the curtain of oblivion over 
transient obliquities of conduct, but 
duty to the living, demands the re- 
cords of villainy to be honestly severe. 
The examples of the dead, either for 
warning or imitation, are the pro- 
perty of the living; and the veritable 
description of virtue and vice, is 
among the genuine rights of man. 
We shall now leave him te his reck- 
oning with those whom his false and 
presumptuous theories may have con- 
ducted to practical misery ; and whom 
his ‘ Rights of Man’ and ‘ Age of Rea- 
son, may have rendered proudly in- 
sensible to the concerns of the soul, 
and the perils which encompass our 
being. 

To Mr. Cheetham we are certainly 
obliged for the completest develop- 
ment we have yet seen of his charac- 
ter and principles. The work itself, 


as a specimen of biography, and in 
point of literary merit, ranks with 
middling performances. It has many 
defects in grammar and composition, 
and nothing to arrest its progress to 
oblivion, but the magnitude of the 
wickedness which it records. No 
edition of it has yet issued from the 
English press, and we believe that 
there are very few copies of it in this 
country. We have extracted the 
greatest part of what is interesting 
in the yolume, and enough we hope 
to increase in our countrymen their 
abhorrence of revolutionary charac- 
ters and projects. Mr. Cheetham 
would have acted more wisely and 
discreetly had he contented himself 
with the mere mention of the blas- 
phemous verses of Thomas Paine. 
The introduction of them in his notes 
could answer no purpose but that of 
shocking even vulgar decency, and 
the commonest respect for religion. 
The turpitude of moral as well as na- 
tural deformity should not be exhibit- 
ed, without a little drapery to satisfy 
the demands of ordinary decorum, 
Although Mr. Cheetham, in page 89 
of his work, confesses that with wit, 
at whatever expense, he is pleased ; 
we hope to be excused by hin, if, 
with all deference, we observe, that 
to be pleased with profane wit, is to 
prostitute our understandings, but to 
retail it to others is to sin against so- 
ciety as well as ourselves. 
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FROM THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


Brief Remarks on the Character and Composition of the Russian Army, and. a Sketch 


of the Campaigns in Poland, in the years 1806 and 1807. By Sir Robert Wilson, aid. 


de-camp to the king, knight of the military order of Maria Theresa, &c. &c. &c. 4to, 


p. 306. London. Egerton. 1810. 


[ We now offer to our readers an article 
from the Edinburgh Review, on the subject 
of a work which has been already noticed 
nthe Select Reviews. But in doing this, 
we do not imagine that any apology will be 
demanded of us. They who peruse tlie 


two articles will find no repetitions, of 
illustration or argument, and, if a few of 


the same extracts from Sir Robert W)!- 


son’s work, appear in each, it would 
scarcely justify us in withholding from 
the public the best powers of the con- 
ductors of the frst journal which has yet 
instructed and amused the literary and 
political world. Ed. Sel. Rev.) 


THIS is, in many points of view, 
a yery interesting book. ‘The name 
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of its author stands deservedly high, 
for gallantry and enterprise in the 
profession of arms ; he is known too, 
and favourably known, by his former 
writings ; and whatever comes from 
his pen, though frequently tinctured 
with prejudices, and marked with a 
zeal sometimes bordering on intem- 
perance, bears nevertheless a strong 
character of originality and enthusi- 
asm, which excites and maintains 
our attention. ‘The subject of the 
present volume is sufficiently import- 
ant. It is the real vindication of the 
Russian army from certain supposed 
charges, and a supposed defence of 
the Russians in general, from some 
actual imputations which recent tra- 
vellers have brought against them. 
It contains many valuable particulars 
imperfectly known in this country ; 
and, after making allowance for much 
inaccuracy, and a good deal of use- 
Jess disputation, to prove what no one 
seems to have disputed, must be 
allowed to have made an important 
addition to our knowledge of that 
country. If any further apology were 
wanting, for directing the attention of 
our readers to this work, we might 
find it in the circumstance of Sir Ro- 
bert Wilson having apparently been 
Jed to publish it as an answer to Dr. 
Clarke’s excellent travels, formerly 
noticed in this Journal. 

The opportunities of information 
possessed by our author were, in so 
far as regards the Russian army, and 
the campaigns in Poland, exceedingly 
ample. He was attached to the mis- 
sion of Lord Hutchinson during those 
campaigns; and, beside having access 
to the Russian staff, (if we may so 
term it), he was an eye witness of 
part of the manceuvres of the mass of 
the soldiers, which we are taught to 
call the Russian army. Studying the 
subject so nearly, and in company 
with soadmirable a military observer 
as Lord Hutchinson, it must be his 
own fault 1f he has reported imaccu- 
rately to his readers; and, that the 
inaccuracy, if any, is undesigned, we 
may infer from the appeal which he 
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makes to that noble and gallant of. 
cer to confirm his statements,—ap 
appeal, which indeed, as yet, only 
manifests his own consciousness ¢f 
well-meaning, inasmuch as it is cou- 
pled with the admission that Lor 
Hutchinson has not seen the work 
nor consequently given any testimony 
to its correctness, but which, at ai! 
events, is an evidence of frankness 
and sincerity. Lord Hutchinson,’ he 
observes, ‘is indisputably high autho. 
rity; and although I have had no 
communication with him relative to 
this publication, I dare to affirm, that 
he will corroborate all that I haye 
stated respecting the emperor and his 
government, and the courage, con. 
duct and merits of the Russian army; 
and that he will express his concur. 
ring sentiments in more impressive 
language than I have used, whenever 
suitable opportunity offers.’ (p. vii.) 
He then goes on to mention various 
other things, for which Lord Hutchin- 
son is, according to our author’s ex. 
pectations, ready to vouch, but which, 


until these large drafts on his Lord- 
ship are duly accepted, must rest en- 
tirely on the credit of Sir Robert 


Wilson. We do not mean to insi- 
nuate that this is inferior,—we only 
remark, in passing, and to prevent 
mistakes, that it is a different secu- 
rity. He makes a similar appeal to 
‘five hundred’ other travellers, some 
of whom he names. But the only 
document like evidence which he has 
hitherto produced, is a short letter. 
from the Hon. C. H. Hutchinson, ex- 
pressive of his good will toward the 
Russians, and his indignations at the 
accusations made against them ;—ac- 
cusations, of which he seems to have 
novery correct idea, (probably because 
he took them at second hand) ; for he 
adds, that they have been described 
as a people ‘with whom no inter- 
course should be held ;’ and we are 
confident, thet if any such descrip- 
tion has been given of them, it has 
not failen under our eyes. In truth, 
Sir Robert Wilson himself defends 
the Russians against attacks which 
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sever have been made on them, 
much more successtully than when 
ne comes to the points where they 
have really been assailed. 

There is another circumstance 
which deserves attention, as affecting 
the credit of this work on controvert- 
ed matters. We allude tothe indis- 
tinct, but, we are very far from think- 
ing, purposely obscure, manner in 
which facts known to our author as 
an eyewitness, are mixed up with 
ethers which he has learnt from tes- 
timony, or perhafs picked up from 
common report. He does not deal 
much indeed at any time in the par- 
‘iculars of his evidence. He seldom 
jets us know how he came by his in- 
formation. We have it all together 
as if it rested on equal authority,— 
and doubtless, he himself believes it 
all equally :—But the question being 
very often neither more nor less 
than,—whether he or others had the 
most authentic information, and whe- 
ther he was entitled to believe what 
he wrote, and to contradict those 
others,—it was manifestly fitting that 
he should Jay open the grounds on 
which he demands credit, if he ex- 
pected to obtain such a preference. 
Under this class comes a practice 
very familiar with Sir Robert Wil- 
son, but which we really cannot ap- 
prove of ;—-we mean, his way of relat- 
ing occurrences in such equivocal 
terms as to leave it doubtful whether 
he is speaking as an eyewitness—nay 
indeed speaking of, himself, or not. 
‘A British officer who was present,’ 
we suspect, frequently means our 
gallant author—but undoubtedly not 
always; and hence much, and often 
fatal, uncertainty. So, such lively de- 
scription as the following, of the Ata- 
man of the Cossacks, would lead one 
to suppose that the author is speak- 
ing from recollection—‘ His mein, his 
venerable and soldier-like appearance 
—his solemn dignity of manner, com- 
bined with the awful incidents of the 
scene to render this one of the most 
imposing and interesting sights that 
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could be witnessed :’—-Yet he does 
not once say that he was there, or 
that he ever saw the Ataman in his 
life. New, why all this scrupulous- 
ness about the use of the first person ? 
Was there any kind of impropriety 
in telling the thing plainly and dis- 
tinctly as it happened? Or, is it not 
infinitely hurtful to the credit of the 
narrative, to leave the reader in such 
a state of doubt—to throw suspicions 
into the minds of some—and furnish 
ill-disposed persons with an opportu- 
nity of insinuating, that we are kept 
in this uncertainty to prevent us from 
confronting the author with other wit- 
nesses! These things we throw out 
for Sir Robert Wilson’s considera- 
tion; they must have struck every 
one who reads his book: but those 
will regret them the most, who have 
perused it with the greatest interest. 

It contains a preface, filled with a 
good deal of general and rather de- 
clamatory matter, evincing the au- 
thor’s displeasure at those who have 
attacked the Russians; a dissertation 
on the composition of the Russian 
armies, which is extremely valuable ; 
and an equally interesting account of 
the Polish campaigns of 1806 and 
1807. We must, however, advert to 
this preface, for the purpose of enter- 
ing our protest against some loose 
and dangerous opinions thrown out 
by Sir Robert Wilson, we trust has- 
tily and from imperfect consideration 
of the subject. He thus mentions the 
partition of Poland : 

‘ The erasure of Poland from the list of 
states, has ever been deemed an atrocious 
outrage. But certainly Poland had abus- 
ed her independence. For nine hundred 
years this fine country (with very little 
intermission) had been the prey of fac- 
tions and disorder, which had kept the 
bordering states in continual inquietude, 
whilst they desolated and degraded the 
people. A king without authority, a tur- 
bulent and avaricious nobility, and a peo- 
ple greatly favoured by nature, over- 
whelmed with oppression and poverty, 
were the characteristics of this nation. 

‘Its habits of violence and anarchy were 
at variance with the good order of society ; 
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and its constitution was not analogous to 
the general spirit and political system of 
Europe. 

‘The principle of the elective monar- 
chy, so plausible in theory, was in prac- 
tice found to be the source of innumerable 
evils, which destroyed the country, were 
injurious to the repose of Europe, and 
only gratified the sordid or ambitious 
views,’ &c. p. Xiv. 

And there follows a great deal 
more to the same effect. Certainly 
the jurists of Catherine and Frede- 
rick themselves never ventured upon 
so bold a ground in their mercenary 
attempts to defend the atrocious 
transaction in question. Indeed, we 
afterwards find him dealing in topics, 
if possible, still more startling, and 
speaking as if not only all public law 
were at an end, but as if nations 
might, with their eyes open to the 
nature of their conduct, pursue their 
interest at the expense of every thing 
like moral duty. ‘ The possession of 
Finland,’ he says, (meaning that bar- 
barous war which the Russians lately 
waged against our Swedish allies, and 
which probably nothing but the atro- 
cities of the French during the late 
campaign in Portugal ever equalled.) 
‘The possession of Finland was a 
measure that may be condemned for 
its immorality, but which has placed 
the most valuable gem in the Rus- 
sian diadem ;’ and then he enume- 
rates the advantages which Russia 
has gained by it. Indeed, we must 
observe, that our gallant author’s pro- 
fessional pursuits appear somewhat to 
have blunted his feelings, and given 
him a bias towards every thing that 
is varnished over by the ‘ circum- 
stance of glorious war.’ In this vo- 
lume we meet with frequent instances 
of his tendency to view every thing 
merely in a military light. Thus, 
after mentioning the savage warfare 
of the Cossacks, he adds, that, to be 
sure, ‘they are injurious in countries 
where the good will of the inhabit- 
ants is of immediate importance, or 
where moderation and regularity can 
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alone provide the armies with thej, 
subsistence.’ And, speaking of th, 
Basquiers, he says, ‘Some benef, 
might be derived from the examp, 
of their habits; and the troops who 
could, like them, banquet on hors. 
flesh, dressed or raw, sweet or tain;. 
ed, requiring not cither bread or wing 
for sustenance, might indeed be called 
savages, but would soon have at theiy 
command all the luxuries of othe 
nations, to lose again, when they 
adopted the polished manners of the 
conquered.’ 

There are some atrocities, how. 
ever, which, greatly to his credit, Sir 
Robert Wilson has always yebe. 
mently attacked, although they were 
committed in the course of military 
proceedings, for purposes strictly bel. 
ligerent, to the great benefit of those 
who practised them, and by masters 
in the art of war: but, then, they 
were not perpetrated by either Rus. 
sians or Cossacks ; and, consequently, 
they may fairly be exposed. Weal 
lude to the well known charges made 
by our author against Bonaparte ina 
former work, and to which he recurs 
in this preface. He thus mysteriously 
speaks of this subject: ‘ Respect for 
the lives and families of several per- 
sons, not less eminent for virtue than 
science, obliges me still to withhold 
the evidence on which I frame those 
charges; and there exist other mo- 
mentous considerations to restrain me 
from a voluntary display of that au- 
thority, which would assure the sacri- 
fice of persons who are entitled to pro- 
tection, instead of injury ; but I repeat 
again, that although the onus pro- 
bandi ultimately lics with me,* this 
was a case where the accused should 
have insisted upon trial, so as to have 
forced the proofs; and not have i- 
rected his ambassador to have made 
a clandestine remonstrance for the 
punishment of the accuser, and the 
suppression of the charges.’ As this 
is a question of some moment, we 
must be excused for stopping om 


* So printed in Italics in the original. 
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our way to offer a few observations 
upon it. y ” 

It will scarcely, we imagine, be 
necessary for us to premise, that we 
have but little inclination to take the 
art of the French emperor. We 
need not appeal to the former pages 
of this Journal, for our defence from 
such an imputation: we appeal only 
to its spirit and principles. He is the 
enemy of England; and he is the 
enemy of liberty. That is enough. 
We hate him as a tyrant; we hate 
‘him as we do those who would in this 
country extinguish what remains of 
freedom, and destroy all that is glo- 
rious in the English name ; and if 
we dread him somewhat more, it is 
only because his capacity is greater 
than theirs. Now, if there are any 
persons who feel it necessary to dis- 
cover other reasons for detesting this 
Bonaparte—who, not satisfied with 
his being a despot, a tyrant by trade, 
a contemner of the rights of men, 
and an enemy of peace and of the 
independence of nations, must needs 
have additional reasons for abhorring 
him :—If there are any persons natu- 
rally so well inclined towards his per- 
son and government, that they require 
strange and extravagant things to be 
proved against him, before they will 
well and truly hate him ;—if there are 
any who care so little for liberty and 
their country, that a French tyrant, 
thirsting for the destruction of Eng- 
lish freedom, is not in their eyes odi- 
ous, until he be also proved a mon- 
ster ;—to them, if such there’be, we 
recommend the doctrine, but two pre- 
valent in these times, that every thing, 
however groundless, may fairly be 
asserted of the enemy ; and, provid- 
ed the atrocity of the charge make up 
for the defects of the evidence, that 
every thing should instantly be be- 
lieved. For ourselves, we require no 
such stimulants to our patriotism ; and 
we shall therefore continue—until 
some proceeding in the courts of law, 
or some act of the legislature, force 
us to be silent—(they cannot reach 
our opinions)—to believe according 


to the evidence, on which side soever 
of the Channel the parties in ques- 
tion may reside. ; 
Such being our principles, which we 
openly and plainly avow, and which 
neither the folly nor the cant of pre- 
tenders to exclusive patriotism will 
ever make us swerve from, we must 
say, that the passage we have just 
cited is not by any means satisfactory 
to our minds. Common justice re- 
quired, that if he could not adduce 
his proofs against Bonaparte, he 
should have suppressed his accusa- 
tion. He pretty distinctly hints, that 
until certain persons either die, or 
come over to settle in this country, 
he dares not mention their names. If 
they die, Ais testimony will avail but 
little; and the other alternative is 
surely not very probable. But, per- 
haps, if Bonaparte dies, or a revolu- 
tion happens in France, he may safe- 
ly call his witnesses. Does he, how- 
ever, think it fair to the accused, that 
the proof should be delayed until his 
death? Or, is the very improbable 
event of a successful rebellion against 
his power, and his being put in a situ- 
ation which shall affix a premium to 
all defamatory stories, the only chance 
of our ever knowing whether these 
dreadful charges are true or false? 
In the mean time, the evidence for 
the accused may die; and can any 
case be harder than his, who is con- 
demned without any proof, and de- 
prived, by the silence of his accuser, 
of all means of exculpation? We re- 


' peat our protest against being thought 


to lean towards Bonaparte: but at 
least, let him have the same justice 
which, in this country, however it 
may be in France, is never refused to 
the most atrocious of criminals. 

But, says our author, ‘1! repeat 
again, that the accused should have 
insisted upon trial.’ Now, is there 
really any sense in this? What 
does a trial here mean! What can it 
mean in sucha case! ‘A trial,’ (he 
adds) ‘ so as to have forced the proofs.” 
Why, does the author really mean, 
that if Bonaparte had put forth an 
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answer to his (Sir R. Wilson’s) book, 
the only way we can conceive of ¢ in- 
sisting on a trial,’ he (Sir Robert) 
would have overcome all his scru- 
ples, and given up the names of his 
concealed witnesses ? Does he mean 
to say, that there is any one act which 
Bonaparte could do, which would war- 
rant him (Sir R. Wilson) in disclos- 
ing his secret evidence? If a pro- 
clamation were to issue to-morrow 
from the Thuilleries, promising par- 
don and indemnity to every one who 
should come forward with evidence 
of the poisoning—or pledging the 
French government to leave unmo- 
lested, whomsoever Sir R. Wilson 
should appeal to as his authority for 
the story in question ; would he, on 
that account, ever dream of giving up 
the names of his informants? Then, 
why amuse his readers with this trash 
about ‘ insisting upon a trial,’ and 
‘forcing the proofs,’ when he knows 
full well, that there can be no such 
thing as a trial, and that nothing but 
Bonaparte’s death, and the end of his 
dynasty, can drive him from the 
eround he has chosen to occupy, and 
compel him to give up his witnesses? 

The last part of the passage refers 
to a remonstrance which it seems was 
made to our government ‘ clandes- 
tinely,’ (nor, indeed, is it usual for 
¢overnments to correspond upon any 
subject in gazettes, unless they are at 
war with one another,) and an appli- 
cation for the prosecution of the ac- 
cuser. Now, we will be very fair and 
open with Sir Robert Wilson; be- 
cause the subject is highly impor- 
tant, and touches nothing dess than 
the honour of the country, and the 
purity of its courts of justice. His 
book on Egypt, containing the charge 
against Bonaparte of massacring his 
prisoners, and poisoning his sick sol- 
diers, was published in London dur- 
ing the peace; and we think Bona- 
parte had a right to complain of the 
publication. _ If no one else had ever 
been tried for a libel on Bonaparte, 
we should have stopped here; but a 
respect for the government which 
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prosecuted, and the court which cop. 
victed M. Peltier, compels us to add 
that it would have been consistent a 
least, if not just, to have prosecuted 
Sir R. Wilson also. The poor enj. 
grant was singled out,—the person 
who had every excuse for a little vio. 
lence against Bonaparte,—he whos 
ruin had been sealed by that leader's 
usurpation,—and all whose feelings 
of loyalty were daily outraged by his 
triumph over the old dynasty of 
France; while Sir R. Wilson was 
not only suffered to escape, but prais. 
ed and promoted. In conducting this 
prosecution, Mr. Percival acted as 
attorney-general ; but he might have 
refused to do so, or insisted on pro- 
secuting Sir R. Wilson also; and if 
his terms had been declined, he might 
have resigned his. office. He made 
no such terms; he tendered no resig. 
nation ; and every man has therefore 
a perfect right to consider him as the 
author of the measure alluded to, 


which we are prevented from calling 


by its right name, when we look to 
the late proceedings of his successors 
in office, and the penalties to which 
men are exposed, who express their 
sentiments with too much freedom 
upon delicate topics. 

We dismiss this subject with one 
other remark. Sir R. Wilson is not 
content with bringing forward the 
charges against Bonaparte, unsup- 
ported by evidence, and then leaving 
them until he can prove them; but 
he uses them as if they were already 
fully substantiated ; and recurs to 
them, whenever he finds occasion, as 
if they were completely admitted on 
all hands. Thus, Bonaparte had ac- 
cused the Cossacks of not giving 
quarter. Our author, admitting the 
charge to be in a great measure we'll 
founded, adds, ‘ They did not murder 
in cold blood ; they did not cut down 
the sick and infirm, &c.—‘ Vide. the 
account of the massacre at Jaffa,’ 
&c. And then he eloquently exclaims, 
‘ Accusations of inhumanity from Bo- 
naparte ! !...Scripture quotations from 
the Devil! 1’? Now, our taste may be 
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alittle singular ; but, we confess, we 
should think one line under our au- 
thor’s hand, stating that he had, at 
the head of his corps, killed or taken 
prisoner a single French soldier, a 
much more eloquent effort against 
this same Bonaparte, than a million 
of such exclamations as those just 
quoted. But it is time that we come 
nearer to the principal subject of the 
present publication,—the composition 
of the Russian armies. 

In as far as this treatise is contro- 
yersial, we do not think very highly 
of its merits; for it leaves undefend- 
ed all the points upon which former 
writers have made their attacks ; and 
setting out with large professions of 
a disposition and materials to con- 
found those writers, it leaves the mat- 
ters in issue nearly where it found 
them, and proves, what it is no doubt 
highly important to have explained 
in the detail, but what was never, as 
far as we know, formally denied. 
That the Russians are among the 
bravest soldiers in the world; the 
hardiest, the most patient, the most 
easily subsisted, the most passively 
obedient, the quickest in their move- 
ments :—in a word, that there can 
scarcely exist better soldiers,—that 
their officers are very indifferent, to 
say the least of them,—their staff the 
worst in Christendom, and the politi- 
cal arrangements of their military 
department, bad in almost the same 
proportion,—are points which indeed 
most men had agreed upon before 
Sir R. Wilson’s book appeared, but 
of which we find ample proofs, and 
detailed explanations, in all its pages. 
We must remark, however, that all 
the valuable information whiclr this 
treatise contains, is scattered about 
without any method or arrangement ; 
so that it is only by going through 
the whole of it, and arranging its con- 
tents for ourselves, that we have any 
chance of finding the different parts 
which bear on particular points. 

The instances of Russian courage 
which are to be found in this work 
are so striking, that we shall extract 
a few of them. 
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‘The untrained Russian also, like the 
Briton, undaunted, whilst he can affront 
(confront) the danger, disdains the pro- 
tection of favouring ground, or the exam- 
ple of his adversary, and presents his bo- 
dy exposed from head to foot, either to 
the aim of the marksman, or the storm of 
the cannonade. 

‘ No carnage intimidates the survivors ; 
bullets may destroy, but the aspect of 
death awes not, even when a commander’s 
evident error has assigned the fatal sta- 
tion.—“ Comrades, go not forward into 
the trenches,” cried out a retiring party 
to an advaneing detachment; “ retreat 
with us, or you will be lost, for the ene- 
my are already in possession.” “ Prince 
Potemkin must look to that, for it was he 
who gave us the order: come on Russi- 
ans,’ replied the commander. And he 
and his men marched forward, and pe- 
rished, the victims of their courageous 
sense of duty. 


. ‘But, although Russian courage is in the 
field so pre-eminent, a Russian army, in 
movements that are not in unison with the 
Russian principle of warfare, and Suwar- 
row’s practice, presents to an-enterprising 
and even inferior enemy, all the advan- 
tages that may be derived from a state of 
disorganization of the military frame; and. 
the most difficult of human operations to 
the year 1807, was the conduct of a Rus- 
siun retreat, 

‘When Beningzen retired from Yankova, 
on the approach of Bonaparte, and sought 
to evade the enemy by forced marches, in 
the dark nights ofa Poland winter,although 
90,000 men thundered on in close pursuit, 


_the Russian murmur at retreat was so im- 


posingly audacious, the elamour for battle 
so loud and reiterated, the incipient disor- 
der was so frightfully extending, that Ben- 
ingzen was obliged to promise acquies- 
cence to their demand; and to sooth their 
discontents, by an assurance, that he was 
marching to reach an appropriate theatre 
of combat. Gratified in this request, they 
fought six long days, to secure the undis- 
turbed march of six longer, more painful, 
and more terrific intervening nights; but 
in which, alarm, anxiety, and disorder, 
mingled to such a degree, and so shatter- 
ed the military frame, that victory might 
have been achieved against them without 
the glory of a subdued resistance; yet 
when this army, wearied, famished, and 
diminished by the loss of 10,000 men, en- 
tered at Eylau, their alignement for battle- 
order regenerated, as with the British at 
Corunna, the memory of former glories ; 
and the confidence of approaching victory 
cheered even the most exhausted ; and a 
spectator would have supposed that the 
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joyous acclamations commemorated a suc- 
cess, instead of being an anticipation of 
the most sanguinary trial that was yet up- 
on the records of this bloody war. Such 
was their vehement ardour to retrieve 
imaginary disgrace, and profit of a liberty 
to engage, that when, in the evening be- 
fore the battle, Beningzen ordered the 
village of Eylau, which had been abandon- 
ed by mistake, to be recovered, and the 
columns were in motion to the attack, an- 
imated by an expression in the command, 
“that the Emperor expected his troops 
to execute the orders ;” but afierwards, 
thinking it advisable, as the enemy was 
vreatly reinforced, to desist from the en- 
terprise, he sent his officers to counter- 
mand the service,—** No, no, ” exclaimed 
every voice; “the Emperor must not be 
disappointed. ” And they rushed forward, 
sheltering their gallant disobedience un- 
der the authority of an illusion created by 
their commander.’ p. 2—3. 


To this picture must succeed one 
of kindred ferocity, but the particular 
lineaments of which are traced so 
minutely, that the reader almost 
doubts whether a little fancy is not 
concerned in the composition. At 
least, it does not appear quite plain, 
that the words put into the mouth of 
the marauder Chief could, in the pe- 
culiar circumstances of the case, have 
been committed to paper by the aid 
of a short-hand writer. 


© When General Beningzen was retiring 
upon Eylau, considerable numbers of strag- 
glers formed what they denominated corps 
of marauders,* who, placing themselves 
under the orders of chiefs, chosen by 
themselves, lived by violence until oppor- 
tunity offered for a return to Russia. 

‘A party of Russian officers, who had 
been taken at Landsberg, were marching 
to Prague on parole, but under the charge 
of some French officers; a corps of marau- 
devs surprised them; and, afier some vio- 
tence, the Russian soldiers were indiscrim- 
inately proceeding to despatch the French, 
when the Russian officers interfered, and 
endeavoured to explain, that as these 
French were but an amicable escort to 
them, who had given their parole, their 
lives must not only be preserved, but that 
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honour obliged the Russian officers to po, 
fuse the opportunity of release, and bound 
them to proceed as prisoners of war, yp. 
til regularly exchanged. The marandey 
captain stepped forward—* Will yoy» 
addressing himself to the Russian officers 
‘join and command us, and conduct us 
to our country? If so, we are bound to 
obey you, but with this annexed condition 
that you do not interfere with our inten. 
tion of putting to death the French who 
are in your company.”—*“ No, we cannot,’ 
was the answer; and arguments were urg. 
ed to justify the propriety of their dec}. 
sion. The marauders then assembled as 
court-martial; and, after some deliberation, 
the captain re-advanced, and delivered 
its sanguinary decree. ‘ The French, for 
their atrocious conduct to Russian prison. 
ers on every occasion, have merited death 
—FExecute the sentence.” Obedience was 
immediate; and the victims were succes. 
sively shot. ‘This lawless assassination 
completed, silence was again ordered, and 
the leader resumed his harangue—* Now, 
degencrate Russians, receive your reward; 
you, forgetting that you were born so, that 
your country has a prescriptive right to 
your allegiance, and that you have volun. 
tarily renewed it to your sovereign, have 
entered into new engagements with their 
most hated enemies; and you have dared 
to advance in your defence, that your word 
must be binding in ¢heir service, when you 
violate the oath you have sworn against 
them. You are therefore our worst ene- 
mies; more unnatural, more wicked, than 
those we have slain, and you have less 
claim upon our mercy. We have unani- 
mously doomed you to death, and instant 
death awaits you.” The signal was imme- 
diate, and fourteen officers were thus mas- 
sacred for a persevering virtue, of which 
history does not record a more affecting 
and honourable trait. The fifteenth (Colo- 
nel Arsinoeff,t of the imperial guards) was 
supposed dead, the ball of the musquet 
having entered just above the throat. He 
was stripped, and the body abandoned on 
the frozen and freezing snow. Towards 
night, after several hours torpor, sens¢ 
returned; and whilst he was contemplat- 
ing the horror ef the past and present 
scene, identified, not only by his own con- 
dition, but, still more painfully, by the sur- 
rounding corpses of his mangled friends, 
and momentarily becoming more terrific, 


‘* In the Austrian campaign there were several hundreds of these marauders, under 
the commmand of a sergeant.’ 

‘+ Arsinoeff, who was one of the most estimable of the Russian officers, was shot af- 
terwards in a duel, about a-lady whom he wished to marry. He died universally la: 
mented, and especially bewailed, by the battalion of guards that he commanded.’ 
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som the apprehension of an horrible and 
unmitigable death; he perceived a light, 
towards which he staggered with joyous 
expectation ; but, when he approached the 
hut, a clamour of voices alarmed his at- 
tention. He listened, and recognized his 
carousing murderers.’ He withdrew from 
;mminent destruction, to a fate, as he then 
supposed, not less certain, but less rude 
and revolting. He had still sufficient 
strength to gain the borders of a no very 
distant wood, where he passed the night 
without any covering on his body, or any 
application to his open wounds. The glow 
of a latent hope, perhaps, preserved ani- 
mation; his fortune did not abandon h im, 
his extraordinary protection was continu- 
ed; and as the day broke, he perceived a 
passing peasant girl, who gave him some 
milk, finally sheltered him, and obtained 
surgical relief. He recovered, and went 
to Petersburgh. The Emperor ordered 
him to pass the regiments in review, that 
he might designate the offenders. He de- 
clined to do so, observing, that ‘* he 
thought it unadvisable, to seek an occa- 
sion for correcting such a notion of inde- 
feasible allegiance.” p. 68. — 

The light infantry appears not to be 
so numerous in the Russian army, as 
the peculiar adaptation of many parts 
of the empire for raising this force 
might lead us to expect. We speak 
by inference merely, from our au- 
thor’s way of talking upon this part of 
his subject ; for he avoids minute de- 
tails, in a manner not a little distres- 
sing to those who are in quest of ac- 
curate information. He mentions the 
chasseurs of the imperial guard, who 
are chiefly Silurians, with peculiar 
commendation. But the body of that 
guard appears to surpass almost all 
other corps in any service. Itis 7000 
strong; and, when compared with the 
French and Russian guards at Tilsit, 
(or. as he writes it, we presume cor- 
rect.) Tilsitz), threw them quite into 
the shee. Nor is it only in appear- 
ance tha’, these men excel: on every 
occasion they have distinguished 
themselves,-.and the whole army 
takes to itself a pride and glory in 
their superiority. 

The artillery is also praised by Sir 
R. Wilson. Their guns are numer- 


ous, beyond those ef any other service. 
In the Polish compaign, about five 


hundred generally moved with the ar- 
my, and were actually in the field at 
Eylau. They are well drawn; their 
tackling is of an excellent construc- 
tion, and they are gallantly served; 
but, as for the officers,‘ they have not 
the same title to estimation as in the 
other European services; for their 
education is not formed with the same 
care, and their service does not re- 
ceive the same encouragement. T’o 
them is the toil and responsibility, but 
the honour is by no means assured 
them. Some favourite officer, com- 
pletely ignorant of the science and 
practice of the artillery, is frequently, 
in the day of action, appointed for the 
day to the command of their batteries ; 
and the credit is, in the despatches, 
given to him for a service which de- 
pended on long previous systematic 
arrangements and laborious attention, 
with which he never was acquainted ; 
an injustice mortifying to the corps, 
injurious to the individual artillery 
officer, and gravely detrimental to the 
general interests.’ p. 22. 

But the part of the army which he 
praises most lavishly, and the excel- 
lence of which, we own, we were 
least prepared to hear of, is the cav- 
alry. He considers them (and the au- 
thority of his report on this matter 
must be deemed nearly conclusive) as 
the best mounted of any on the Conti- 
nent. ‘The heavy Russian horses, it 
seems, are matchless for a union of 
size, strength, activity and hardiness. 
They have the bulk of the English 
cart-horse, with blood enough to pre- 
vent them from ever being coarse, 
and suppleness to fit them naturally 
for the menage. But facts will speak 
more strongly to their excellence, 
than any description; and we have 
here a sufficient example of what 
they can do and bear. 

‘ After the battle of Eylau, when the 
Imperial cavalry of the guards were order- 
ed from St. Petersburgh to join the army 
in Poland, the men were sent in waggons 
as far as Riga, and the horses accompanied 
at the rate of 50 miles each day. Fron 
thence they were ridden, and proceeded to 
their station at the rate of 35 miles each 
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day. After a march of 700 miles, so con- 
ducted, they appeared not only in excel- 
lent comparative order, but in such high 
condition, that the regular garrisons of any 
capital in Europe could not present a finer 
cavalry parade. The hussar horse has no- 
thing remarkable, except that he is gene- 
rally stronger loined than the Hungarian, 
with equal blood, and force of constitution. 

‘ During Beningzen’s retreat, and from 
that period to the disappearance of the 
snow in June, no cavalry ever encountered 
greater hardship. 

‘For above six months in the severity 
of the extremest Poland winter, they were 
always at the piquet post without any 
shelter; and for three months, or more, 
they had no other sustenance than what 
the old thatch, stripped from the roofs of 
the cottages supplied; and in consequence 
of this necessity, Poland was progressive- 
ly rendered uninhabitable, and war assum- 
ed her most frightful aspect. 

‘The mortality certainly was great, but 
it did not render the cavalry inefficient 
or feeble for the service of the most active 
and laborious campaign which succeeded.’ 
p- 16—17. 

After mentioning that the Russians 
are not by habit horsemen, but that 
their riding is the effect of training 
and discipline, he describes the dra- 
goons as equally steady, skilful and 
persevering. 

The account of the Cossacks is 
curious, but differs not materially 
from that of former writers, as far as 
regards their military character; and 
confirms the account which we took 
from Dr. Clark’s valuable work, as to 
the amiable, and even civi/ized man- 
ners, of those tribes, when living in 
a domestic state. They are the peo- 
ple, it may be remembered, whose 
treatment, both by the government 
and the subjects of Russia Proper, 
has so justly been stigmatized by the 
jast mentioned author, as in the high- 
est degree unjust and oppressive. 

We have now gone through all the 
praises which even the laudable par- 
tiality of Sir R. Wilson for his Rus- 
sian friends can collect, except one 
or two topics on which his statements 
are either inconsistent with them- 
selves, or contradicted by undoubted 
facts. We class those topics, there- 
fore, among the points in the dark 
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side of the picture, which however | 
unwilling, and indeed partially and } 
piecemeal, he is compelled to bring 
forward. To this shady side we too 
must now shortly turn the eye of the 
reader. 

That the Russians (he is speaking 

of the sofdiers, but means evidently 
to describe the people) are ‘ religious, 
without being weakened by supersti. 
tion, is a proposition which is not the 
less calculated to scare the reader, 
from its meeting him in the first page 
of this treatise. Were not the autho. 
rity of Sir R. Wilson himself at vari- 
ance with it in other parts of this 
book, we might easily refute it from 
other sources. ‘ Dit for the honour 
of the virgin Mary!’ says the ener. 
eetic command in Suwarrow’s cate. 
chism. Did Sir Robert never hear of 
the faith which every soldier, officer, 
and private, has in the powers of the 
badge (or d0gh_) on his breast, to turn 
a bullet or a bayonet? Does he not 
know, that their belief is in an instan- 
taneous transition, ii slain in battle, to 
the arms of the 90,000 virgins of their 
church, now officiating in Paradise? 
And what says Prince de Ligne on this 
subject, speaking even of their most 
eminent characters? ‘ Nous voici au 
camp de Novo Gregori, ou nous ve- 
nons d’apprendre la nouvelle de la pre- 
micre victoire du Prince de Nassau 
sur le Capitan Pacha. Le Prince Po- 
temkin me fait chercher, m’embras 
se, me dit: ‘Cela vient de Dieu ; voyez 
cette Eiglise, je Pai consacrée a St. 
George, mon fratron, et Vaffaire de 
Kinburn a eu licu le lendemain de sa 
féte. Au bout de quelques semaines 
de séjour et de marches rétrogrades 
a l’occasion du pont pour passer la 
maudite riviére, nous nous trouvames 
encor a la hauteur de Novo Gregor), 
oti nous recumes la nouvelle de deux 
autres victoires du Prince de Nassau. 
Eh bien! mon ami! me dit le Prince 
Potemkin, en me sautant au cou, gue 
vous ai-je dit de Novo Gregori? le 
voila encore. Cela n’est il fas clair? 
je suis enfant gaté de Dieu!’ (Lett. 
a ’Empereur Joseph II.) 
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But what says our author himself, 
in other passages of his work? In p. 
11, speaking of the same Russian 
soldiers, he observes, ‘ Religious, 
perhaps superstitious, the Russian 
believes that heaven is a palace with 
many gates,’ &c. And, in p. 4, we 
are told, that they regard Suwarrow 
as deified, and acting in tHe capacity 
of God of war. 

His account of the recruzting is ex- 
tremely meagre, and we do not think 
quite impartial. * It is not,’ he says, 
‘by volunteer enrolment; but the 
magistrates select the most efficient 
young men, according to the required 
number.’—' The day of nomination, ’ 
he adds, ¢ is passed in general grief, 
and each family is in unaffected af- 
fliction at the approaching separation 
of a son or a brother.’ ‘This we con- 
ceive to be quite probable; but what 
follows certainly can be credited by no 
orc, Who Is not prepared to say, that 
human nature is altogether different 
in Russia and in France. Intruth, a 
more romantic tale was nevertold; and 
we marvel at a person, of our author’s 
acuteness, allowing himself to be ta- 
ken in by it; for we presume he gives 
iton the authority of his Russian mil- 
itary friends. ‘ But no sooner,’ he 
says,* is the head of the reluctant 
conscript shaved according to milita- 
ry Aabit ; no sooner 1s he recognized 
as a defender of his country, than the 
plaints and lamentations cease; and 
all his relatives and friends present 
articles of dress or comfort to the 7o 
longer reluctant recruit; then revel, 
with the music and the dance, takes 
place, until the moinentarrives when 
he is to abandon his native home, 
and the adored tomb of his fathers; 
with cheers the eternal farewel is mu- 
tually expressed; and the exulting 
soldier extends’ his regards to his 
country, and devotes his new life to 
the glory and prosperity of his sove- 
reign and Russia.’—T his moral death, 
he adds, ‘this military resuscitation, 
is a phenomenon generated and per- 
petuated by patriotism, the fundamen- 
lal principle of Russian action, which 
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cheers him in hardship, and animates 
him in danger.’ (p. 10, 11.) There 1s 
certainly nothing much surpassing 
this in Captain Lemuel Gulliver’s 
valuable account of the country and 
character of the Houyhnhms,—of 
which, however, notwithstanding its 
great merits, and the author’s known 
respectability, an Irish Bishop abserv- 
ed, that it contained somethings which 
he could scarcely believe, and one or 
two which he was positive could not 
be accurate; which made his Lord- 
ship, not unnaturally hesitate about 
crediting the rest. And, truly, one is 
perplexed by meeting such a passage 
in Sir Robert’s work; for it takes a- 
way much of the weight which other 
parts would undoubtedly carry to the 
mind of the judicious reader. Per- 
haps the assertion, that ‘no man with 
bad teeth is allowed to enlist,’ may 
belong to the same class ; and points 
at both a more abundant supply, and 
more perfect state of the recruiting 
service, than any other country has 
vet attained. 

Our author’s remarks on the offi: 
cers and the commissariot are of 
much importante, and explain many 
of the events which happen. in Rus- 
sian campaigns. After praising the 
cavalry officers, he proceeds to the 
infantry. forming, of course, the bulk 
of the service. 

‘ The officers of infantry are but in the 
higher ranks such as ought to fill those 
stations. With partial exceptions, the 
inferior officers are disqualitied by the 
neglect of education, and the absence of 
those accomplishments which should dis- 
tinguish officers as well as the sash and 
gorget. 

* The qualifications of zeal and courage, 
which they have but in common with the 
soldiery, are not sufficient tocommand the 
respect of superiors or inferiors, and, con- 
sequently, the society in the infantry 
regiments is generally so little worth, that 
the nobility of the country commence 
their career in the guards or the cavalry, 
until they are eligibie for those ranks in 
the infantry battalions of the line which 
assure them a better asseciation—a sys- 
tem which is one of the fatal causes of the 
condition which it proposes to evitate.* 
p. 43, 
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Of the Staff, he says, that ‘if regu- 
larity of manuscript could ‘ organize 
an army, the Russians, long ago, 
would have attained excellence.’ The 
elaborate system of their returns and 
reports, is mentioned, with deserved 
ridicule, as a mere useless incum- 
brance. According to our author, the 
Russian officer would seem rather to 
lead the life of an attorney’s clerk, 
than of any nobler animal. Indeed, 
we here, as in a former passage, are 
inclined to suspect a little exaggerat- 
ed description, on the part of those 
from whom Sir R. Wilson drew his 
facts. As, for instance, when he says, 
that ‘ the lowest Cossack officer, from 
his saddle, or the snow, is obliged to 
send his information, with such care 
about the paper, the wording, folding 
and address, as if the report was des- 
tined to be preserved as a document 
in the Archives of St. Petersburgh.’ 
(p. 50.) The officers in the quarter- 
master-general staff draw well, and 
take up ground quickly and judici- 
ously ; but their duties are both com- 
plicated and unsuitable to their rank. 
The greatest desideratum, however, 
he adds, is proper chiefs. 

The commissariot is well known 
to be of the very worst. Sir R. Wii- 
son déscribes it as wretched indeed. 

‘Whilst armies are advancing rapidly, 
the food of the inhabitants ’can be seized, 
and may prove sufhcient; but when the 
seat of war becomes permanent, as was 
the case in Poland, in consequence of Rus- 
sian valour, famine* must destroy the po- 
pulation, and disorganization and disease 
consume the army, unless arrangements 
are made to ensure the regular supplies 
from unexhausted countries. As the Rus- 
sian soldiery are. satisfied with less than 
perhaps any soldiers in Europe, great fa- 
cilities are afforded for the establishment 
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of sufficient supplies; but, unless those 
supplies are, in the first instance, redup. 
dant, the convoys will always be inter. 
cepted by the famishing divisions in rout 
and rapine and violence will destroy all 
the resources which might be recollected, 
under a proper direction, from the imme. 
diate country in which the army may be 
acting. As it was, no derangement could 
be greater, no effect more distressing, and 
no misery more continual; and it is only 
extraordinary that the army did not dis. 
perse, not from mutinous spirit, but ac. 
tual necessity’ p. 51, 52. 

But the state of the hospital de. 
partment is, if possible, still more 
dreadful. We shall not disgust our 
readers with the details. It may suf. 
fice to observe, that at the battle of 
Friedland, for the first time, the 
wounded were dressed on the field; 
and that notwithstanding all the at. 
tempts made to improve the hospital 
staff, our author admits, that they are 
in total want of medical assistance at 
home, and that the pay is far tdo 
small to procure the assistance of 
strangers. Then comes a remark, 
which should really soften so great 
an admirer of Russia, towards Bona- 
parte, even if all he has charged him 
with were accurately true—‘ It must 
also be stated,’ says he, ‘ that the 
care of grievously wounded men, so 
as to be disabled from future service, 
has never till lately deen in the jrolicy 
of the Russian government: for the 
finances of the empire did not admit 
of this burthen ; and, even at Fried- 
land, it was remarked by an officer of 
high rank, and of most Aumane cha- 
racter, that a cannon ball was the 
best doctor for men without limbs.’ 
p- 53. hy 


The important point of the num- 
bers of the Russian armies, receives 


* ©The horrors of famine were at their height during the winter. The mortality 
amongst the inhabitants was prodigious from actual hunger. The present afflicted 
state of Europe may be truly ascribed to it; for, chiefly from want of food, Bening- 
zen retired after the battle of Eylau.’ 

{ ‘Konigsberg was only 20 miles from Eylau, and yet, although that field had long 
been selected for the battle, although it was notorious that the army would arrive there 
without food, not a loaf of bread was on the ground, so that they were fighting and 


starving from the 7th to the 9th. 


General Beningzen, for himself and staff, could get 


but a bowl of potatoes at midnight after the battle, and, from the evening before the 


battle, had not eat any thing.’ 
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jittle illustration from our author. 
He tells us, however, that we,must 
distrust the numbers upon paper in 
this, much more than in other ser- 
yices: for it seems Suwarrow never, 
at any time, had more than 35,000 
men, although operations were calcu- 
jlated on the supposition of his hav- 
ing 70,000. And in the Polish cam- 
paign their numbers never amounted, 
even at the beginning, to 80,000, (p. 
4and 23.) Of these moderate sized 
armies, the wear and tear is enor- 
mous, in consequence of bad arrange- 
ments ; and this statement of our au- 
thor, he confirms by the circumstance 
recorded in Frederick IT’s History of 
the Seven-Years’ war, that the Russi- 
ans, during that contest, lost 120,000 
men, although they had only been in 
four great battles ; while the Prussi- 
ans, who had fought sixteen, lost only 
180,000 ; and the Austrians, who had 
fought ten, and supported two garri- 
sons, lost only 140,000. 

After all, there recurs the ques- 
tion, so vitally affecting our estimate 
of the real power of Russia, how it 
happens that, with a population which 
Sir Robert Wilson boasts of as fifty 
millions, she has never sent any ade- 
quate armies into the field ; and una- 
ble to supply the great consumption 
ef men which arose from bad gene- 
ralship, and want of arrangement in 
military economy, she has always 
been unsuccessful in the long-run, 
whatever doubts there may be as to 
this or that affair, and ultimately 
beaten by superior numbers, as well 
as greater skill? Sometimes our au- 
thor refers to the maladministration 
of the state in general—sometimes he 
dwells particularly on the want of 
money—sometimes he varies the 
phrase, and ascribes the failure of the 
Russians to their deranged finances. 
Now, it is the want of a plan altoge- 
ther,—-now, the want of foresight : 
how, the delay in preparing for an 
approaching campaign. Of all these 
explanations (which we by no means 
think unfounded in the fact, or unsa- 
tusfactory) perhaps the least intelligi- 
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ble, is the answer he makes to what 
has so often been observed of the dis- 
persion of the Russian population. It 
is as follows, and we profess not to 
catch even a glimpse of its meaning : 

‘It has been indeed insisted, that the 
population of Russia is so dispersed, that 
she cannot collect and concentrate her 
disposable means; but such arguments 
can only be used by persons ignorant of 
the powers of systematic direction, and 
who are not habituated to contest with 
difficulties. Distance is of no conse- 
quence, if an advance be gained upon the 
need; and it must be presumed that Rus- 
sia has not neglected to profit of the op- 
portunity. An augmented expenditure is 
indeed a consideration of great weight ; 
and the finances of Russia are embarrass- 
ed, but she can never again experience 
pecuniary ‘difficulties, when she adopts a 
policy suitable to her character, and con- 
sonant with her legitimate views.’ p. 68. 


Every thing that can be said upon 
this subject, we believe, resulves itself 
into the general barbarism of the Rus- 
sians—their want of well educated 
statesmen—their inferiority to other 
nations in a supply of those men who 
can either improve the resources of 
a state, or draw forth into effective 
action the resources which it already 
possesses. But, for offensive opera- 
tions in the South of Europe, Russia 
is at too great a distance, even if her 
affairs were far better administered 
than we can soon hope to see, by any 
progress of improvement, however 
rapid; and he must be a sanguine 
politician who can seriously expect, 
that while Austria is leagued with 
France, or only remains an indiffer- 
ent spectator, any exertions of Russia 
should do more than protect the re- 
mains of her own independence. 
This is a point upon which we have 
so often descanted on former occa- 
sions, that we shall not enlarge upon 
it at present, further than to observe, 
that the proofs are, yet, not merely 
unshaken, but untouched, which have 
so frequently been adduced to show 
the futility of any coalition for the 
restoration of the independence of 
Europe by offenstve operations, in 
which confederacy Austria is not tite 
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prime mover. To explain the failure 
of the last effort in this great cause, 
will -be for those who planned the 
Walcheren campaign, and sent the 
largest and best army that ever sailed 
from England, to perish by climate, 
in attempting what was impossible, 
and almost useless had it been prac- 
ticable, at the moment when Ger- 
many was breaking out into general 
revolt against her oppressors, and 
Austria—for the first time overpow- 
ering France by superior skill and 
higher valour—only required our as- 
sistance to consummate, in all proba- 
bility, the long wished-for deliverance 
of Kurope. It is a subject to which 
we shall gladly return, as soon as an 
opportunity is afforded by the publi- 
cation of the information which, we 
doubt not, some persons in this coun- 
try possess relative to that most af- 
flictine and glorious campaign. 
From what we have already said, 
it will appear, that our author’s de- 
fence of the general character of the 
Russians, is confined to declamatory 
topics, and attacks on those who have 
accused that people of barbarism. 
We shall close this part of our re- 
view, by referring to one or two au- 
thors who support us in the view 
taken of the subject on a former occa- 
sion, and whose testimony bears out 
the narrative of Dr. Clarke. It may 
perhaps show, that neither that ex- 
cellent writer nor ourselves are liable 
to the imputation of peculiar preju- 
dice on this subject, if, without going 
back to the work of the Abbé Chappé, 
or the well known epithet of ‘ uwafrin- 
cifiled,’ by which the celebrated Led- 
yard characterised Russia, in his enu- 
meration of the countries he had 
visited, we extract the following short 
passages from two of the latest wri- 
ters who have touched on the subject 
—Mr. Thornton’s work on Turkey, 
and the Prince de Ligne’s Letters. 
¢ The court of Catherine II,’ (says the 
former) ‘can be distinguished from 
the capital of Syria, only by the 
grosser character of its debauche- 
vies.’ (vol, IL, p.. 194.) * Les Russes,’ 
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(says the Prince) ‘ que Pierre I, 3 
force de barbaric a voulu Civiliser et 
qu’il a fait battre et tuer pendant neuf 
ans pour leur apprendre a vaincre— 
ces Russes sont tout aussi malins que 
jamais.’ (Lettre a Prince Kaunitz, } 
We have detained eur readers Jon. 
eer upon the general treatise, than 
the proportion which it bears to the 
rest of this volume might seem to 
justify. But we consider it as b 
much the most important part of the 
work; and, indeed, the account of 
the Polish campaigns is chiefly valu. 
able as it serves to evince the truth 
of many general remarks upon the 
Russian armies which are contained 
in the former part of the work. The 
steady and patient valour of the Rus. 
sian soldiers, rendered always una- 
vailing by the incompetency of their 
leaders, and the bad administration of 
their military department, is the fact 
constantly held up to view in this in- 
teresting part of Sir R. Wilson’s pub- 
lication. Several of the statements 
may be also admitted to show, if in- 
deed any new proofs were required, 
the exaggerations of the enemy's 
official accounts. But on this, and in 
general the whole controversial part 
of the narrative, we have to notice 
the mysterious references to secret 
sources of information; to letters and 
documents which the author has seen, 
and to which, he sometimes tells us, 
Bonaparte will, when he reads this 
work, know that the author must have 
had access. In general, we presume, 
his information is derived either from 
the Russian staff, or from his per- 
sonal observation. Why are we left 
to doubt which of these 1s the source 
of his evidence, not only on several, 
but literally upon ail occasions? ‘The 
French give one account of the battle 
of Pultusk, for example ; our author 
gives another, quite different—and in 
many respects diametrically oppo- 
site. Why does he leave us in total 
ignorance of the material fact, whe- 
ther he was present at that battle;— 
and, if not, how soon after it he arri- 
ved at the Russian head quarters? It 
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was fought on the 26th of December. 
In no part of this book can we disco- 
yer the date of Sir R. Wilson’s leav- 
ing England, or reaching the army. 
from other sources of information, 


we may perhaps collect, that the 


time of Lord Hutchinson’s departure 
from this country does not admit of 
their having reached Pultusk before 
the battle : but, then, if it be so, this 
should have been distinctly stated ; 
and the time when ocular inspection 
began, should have been fairly mark- 
ed. The author should recollect, that 
he is writing upon disputed points of 
fact—that the question is, not what 
he believes himself, but whether his 
account or Bonaparte’s is to be taken 
for the correct one? And in order to 
weigh the credit of his narrative, we 
must needs see the evidence on which 
it rests. 

For illustrations of the points for- 
merly stated, we may take any of the 
accounts of battles given in this narra- 
tive, either Pultusk, Eylau or Iried- 
land, or any of the lesser affairs which 
filled up the intervals between those 
erand contests. The narrative of bat- 
tles, however interesting, requires to 
be gone through at length, and with 
maps and plans. No general abstract, 
therefore, of this history could be 
made intelligible to our readers. We 
shall prefer the course of giving one 
or two confirmations of the remarks 
already made, and a specimen of Sir 
R. Wilson’s powers of interesting his 
reader by historical and descriptive 
composition. 

The battle of Pultusk is stated by 
our author to have been a victory on 
the part ofthe Russians. He makes 
the loss of the Russians amount to 
less than 5000 men, while that of the 
French exceeded 8000. The latter, 
too, were compelled to retreat in con- 


fusion, and were only saved by the 


darkness of the night, after losing 
‘many guns, Bonaparte’s equipage,’ 
kc. (as he rather inaccurately says). 
Now, the whole account of the beha- 
viour of the Russians in this severe 
affair, must fill us with admiration of 


their courage and steadiness. We 
are disposed, moreover, to allow, that 
whatever the French may have gain- 
ed in that battle, was dearly purcha- 
sed: but then comes the following 
passage, which at once explains the 
whole, and perhaps reconciles the 
French and Russian accounts better 
than Sir R. Wilson is disposed to 
allow : 


‘When general Kaminskoy had found 
his position behind the Wkra forced by 
the enemy, he resolved to retire the Rus- 
sian army behind the Niemen river, and 
gave directions accordingly to the corps 
of Buxhowden and Beningzen; but his 
orders were given under such circum- 
stances, that general Beningzen consider- 
ed himself as authorised to use his own 
discretion, and therefore preferred to give 
battle at Pultusk, hoping that general 
Buxhowden or general d@’Anrep would 
support him. By some wnfortunate mis- 
apprehension or disagreement, probably ori- 
ginating in the want of acknowledged 
superior direction and authority, neither 
of these officers had advanced to his as- 
sistance; he therefore thought it more 
prudent to retire during the night, not- 
withstanding his success, as Soult was on 
march for. Ostrolenka, and us he feared to 
be surrounded by the whole French army re- 
uniting to revenge its partial disgrace, if 
he remained on the position of Pultusk ; 
and this determination was indeed almost 
indispensable, since he had not any provt- 
sions in his camp or in the neighbourhood’ 
p. 80. 

General Beningzen after this ob- 
tained the chief command, and Ka- 
minskoy, (who, from the note p. 83, 
appears to have gone mad) was dis- 
placed, but not till he had, by various 
blunders, caused the retreat of the 
army, and prevented prince Gallitzin 
from profiting by a brilliant affair 
with Augereau. Beningzen being 
now commander-in-chief, Azs blun- 
ders began from bad information re- 
specting Ney. He loses an opportu- 
nity of defeating and probably cap- 
turing that marshal’s corps. From 


equally erroneous intelligence re- 
specting Bernadotte, or from some 
other mistake, either of his own, or 
Markow, who led his advanced guard 
(for we are not accurately informed 
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which), a partial engagement takes 
place, and the opportunity of sur- 
rounding Bernadotte is lost. All this 
time ‘no troops could evince more 
courage than the Russians, who 
fought, undaunted by the superiority 
of numbers :’ they lost 2000 men, but 
our author says that the lrench lost 
as many. ‘The French account says 
500. It would have been satisfactory 
to know whether Sir Robert was there 
at this time, and with whom he held 
his communications. The result of 
this forward movement, however, is 
stated to have been the raising of the 
blockade of Graudentz, and relieving 
that important place by the able co- 
operation of the Prussians under ge- 
neral Lestocq. 

After Beningzen had been above a 
month in the chief command, he re- 
ceives intelligence by an intercepted 
order from Bonaparte to Bernadotte, 
which he appears never to have had 
the slightest suspicion of, though our 
author admits that he ought to have 
foreseen it, viz. that the enemy meant 
to cut off his retreat. The Russian 
forthwith resolves to await the attack ; 
and, for that purpose, takes ‘ an ex- 
tremely unfavourable position,’ after 
a march of some length, and losing 
the certainty of a safe and favourable 
retreat. He discovers, after narrowly 
escaping destruction by the Irench 
not attacking him, that he dares not 
remain there; and then wishing he 
had retreated, he finds he must en- 
deavour to retire the best way be can 
in face of the enemy—which he be- 
gins to do in no small confusion. The 
army and its officers make strong 
representations against this move- 
ment. ‘ For indeed,’ says our author, 
‘a Russian force never was by cha- 
racter of composition or system cal- 
culated to retreat ; and the severe and 
inclement night-marches, after the 
day’s fatigues, with the aggravating 
anxieties about food, would have bean 
sufficient to conquer the discipline of 
troops far better regulated. 

‘The soldiers had to prowl and dig 
for the buried food of the peasantry ; 
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so that, between search of Provisioy 
and duty, they had scarce time to lay 
down ; and when they did, they had 
no other bed than the snow, no shel. 
ter but the heavens, and no covering 
but their rags.’ p. 94. 

The general therefore resolved to 
fight a battle, and chose Preuss Ey- 
lau for the scene of it. In assembling 
his forces there, many blunders were 
committed by himself and his inferior 
officers—much loss sustained in cop. 
sequence ; but our author consoles 
himself with the reflection, that the 
French did not do all they could, and 
that prince Bagration and general 
Lestocq (the Prussian commander) 
displayed much skill in conducting 
their part of the retreat. ‘The Rus- 
sian general drew up his army, 60,000 
strong, according to Sir R. Wilson, 
‘in an open space of uneven ground, 
having the village of Eylau (which 
is quite unprotected by any sort of 
works) in front, but in a hollow, and 
so low, that the Russians were higher 
than the tops of the houses. ‘The 
enemy, however, having other gene- 

rals to think for them, arrived in 
front of the village, and took up a po- 
sition ‘on ground that domineered 
the Kussian position completely, so 
as to expose the minutest object to 
their fire, whilst the intervals between 
the elevations afforded shelter to their 
troops, and a concealment of their 
movements and force.’ The French, 
by this account, were almost as su- 
perior in number as in generalship; 
our author says they had 90,000 men. 
The victory in this battle is decidedly 
ascribed to the Russians. We reler 
our readers to the account at large, 
as very interesting, and only extract 
one or two paragraphs in illustration 
of the courage and generalship of the 
Russians : 


‘ Soon after day-break the Russian can- 
non opened, and played very heavily, but 

rather at hazar d, as the French coiumns 
were principalivy concealed by the favour- 
ing swells of their ¢round, and the town 
and suburbs of Preuss Eylau. The French 
cannon quickly replied with vigour and 
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eTect, as every man of the Russian army 
sas exposed from head to heel. — 

‘The French, repulsed in their first 
assaults, maintained a very heavy fire of 
artillery from their heights and salient 
points of the town; and, as the whole Rus- 
sian army was still exposed to their obser- 
vation and fire, with much effect, as to the 
destruction of men. 

‘The brave Russians, (it is difficult to 
refrain from enthusiastic expressions of 
praise when their conduct at this awful 
moment is recollected), inclining inwards, 
eagerly pressed on, indifferent to the show- 
er of balls that plunged through their 
ranks, and uniting with the first line, the 
whole charged home upon the enemy, who 
panic-struck by this unexpected attack, 
instantly gave way, abandoning their can- 
non and several eagles, and pursued, when 
the army ceased to advance, by the mus- 
quetry fire of one of the deploying co- 
lumns, and the artillery of all the batte- 
ries. 

‘The Russian army, which had now ad- 
vanced several hundred paces, was, if 
possible, more than ever exposed; but the 
columns remained as a rampart to be bat- 
tered down; thus proving the superiority 
of their active and passive courage over 
an enemy who only adyanced with a fal- 
tering siep to be destroyed, or retired be- 
ind the cover that his position offered 
for shelter” p. 101—104. 

Courage, however, according to Sir 
Robert, carried the day; and Bona- 
parte, repulsed in every quarter, when 
the night terminated the combat, on 
an alarm that the Russians meant to 
renew the battle, sent off his heavy 


artillery and baggage, and withdraw- 


ing to the heights behind, ‘ with diff- 
culty reassembled the wreck of his 
shattered and dispirited army, and 
awaited information of the Russian 
movements.’ ‘then follows the total 
result of the victory ; about which, 
unfortunately, there is rarely any 
doubt, however the narratives of the 
contending parties may differ as to 
the details of the battle. 

‘ About eleven o’clock, the Russian ge- 
nerals assembled, (still on horseback), 
when general Beningzen informed the cir- 
cle, that he had determined, notwithstand- 
ig his success, to fall back upon Konigs- 
berg; for he had no bread to give the 
troops, and their ammynition was expend- 
ed; but by a position in the neighbour- 
hood of such a city, his army would be 


certain of every necessary supply, and be 
assured the means of re-equipping itself, 
so a6 to appear again in the field before 
the enemy could repair his losses.’ p. 
107, 108. 

Our author makes the loss of the 
Russians, on this dreadful day,amount 
to 20,000, that of the French to30,600, 
beside 10,000 who fled, and only re- 
turned-some days after. Beningzen 
retired to Konigsberg; and the enemy 
having reconnoitred for some days, 
and in vain waited for the Russians 
passing the Pnegel, went into canton- 
ments, and remained until he was re- 
inforced. 

To pursue the narrative through 
the different affairs which took place 
from the battle of Eylau to that of 
Friedland, would only present an af- 
flicting repetition of the same scenes. 
We always find the Russians on the 
worst, the French on the best ground. 
The former exposed from head to 
foot, perhaps firing at random against 
an unseen enemy, confined in their 
movements, and not protected by 
either land or water ; the latter pro- 
tected by the natural redoubts of wood 
and ground, and flanked by marshes, 
and lakes, and rivers. We shall find 
no exception to this observation, in 
the description given by our author of 
the last great engagement, in which 
every thing that courage and con- 
stancy could perform, ,was found, as 
Europe too well knows, wholly una- 
vailing; and the only consolation 
which the courage of so many brave 
men afforded, was the almost equal 
price which it exacted from the ene- 
my for the victory. Sir Robert Wil- 
son’s account of this dreadful fight 
(at which he was unquestionably pre- 
sent), is deserving of particular atten- 
tion on every account, and we extract 
the greater part of it, as the speci- 
men by which we have promised to 
allure our readers to the perusal of 
his work: 


‘ Friedland isa considerable town, situ- 
ated on the left bank of the Aller: a long 
wooden bridge connects the town with the 
right bank—west of the town is.a capaci- 
ous lake—the country, for a mile in the 
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direction of Heilsberg, forms a semicircle 
of apparent plain, but is cut by a deep and 
narrow ravine full of water, and scarcely 
fordable, which runs from Domnau into 
the lakes. Near the town, on the left of 
the plain, the ground abruptly descends, 
and woods border down the aller: a deep 


wood fringed the plain from the Aller to: 


the village of Heinricksdorf, where there 
was a little interruption ; but woods again 
ciosed round to the Aller, the banks of 
which were very steep, the ford§subse- 
quently used were unknown, and, when 
discovered late in the evening, scarctly 
practicable. 

‘In the open space of the semicircle, 
between the Aller and the rivulet, and a- 
bout halfa milein front of Friedland, Gen- 
eral Beningzen at first formed his troops 
in column, the cavalry being to the mght 
of the Heinricksdorf road, and as the suc- 
eeeding divisions passed the Aller, the 
right and part of the centre of his infunt- 
ry were posted between that road and the 
mvuet, and that part of the centre was co- 
vered bya branch of the rivulet which 
terminated in a broad piece of water: 
thus his army was entirely exposed to fire, 
and every movement distinctly seen ; 
whilst the enemy were sheltered from 
aim, and their force and operations were 
concealed until they chose to expose them; 
Moreover, upon the sight of their position 
they had the advantage of some rising 
ground, which commanded both banks of 
the Aller as far us the town.’ p. 153—154. 


A heavy cannonade and various at- 
tacks, at first with doubtful success, 
and afterwards to the disadvantage of 
the French, occupied the earlier part 
of the day.—About nine o’clock Ben- 
ingzen detached 6000 men to secure 
the bridge at Allenberg, in case he 
might have his retreat cut off.-About 
eleven the enemy were giving way, 
and the Suurian chasseurs pressed 
on them, but were forced to retire; 
which they did in perfect order, upon 
the enemy bringing a large force a- 
gainst them.— The Russians regained 
possession of Heinricksdorf too, but 
were again dislodged by artillery: and 
in this situation, though their original 
plan had been frustrated, they remain- 
ed confident of being able to maintam 
their position till night. 

‘ Under this confidence no precautions 
had been taken against disaster; no works 
were constructed to defend the entrance 
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into the town, and cover the retiring 
troops, if prematurely, forced to recros, 
the Aller; precautions that were perfectly 
easy of execution, as well as eligible , and 
which would have discomfited the ultimat. 
efforts of the enemy. 

‘ About mid-day the enemy’s fire, which 
had relaxed, resumed more vigour; the 
cannonade increased; the tirailleurs re. 
advanced greatly re-inforced; and the can. 
non shot and the musquetry continued up. 
remittingly from that time a tremendous 
fire upon the Russians, who were totally 
exposed, and standing in columns wit) 
some infantry thrown forward to act as 
tirailleurs, whilst the French columns sti! 
remained in the woods; and the support. 
ing lines of the advanced infantry, conceal. 
ed themselves from direct aim by laying 
down in long grass, or behind the favouy. 
ing ground. 

‘The enemy had continued to arrive 
with fresh succours, and the woods were 
now thronged by battalions which advance. 
ed upon the edge, and there reposed. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon Bo. 
naparte was first noticed by the bustle and 
movement amongst the French troops, 
and soon afterwards he was distinctly seen 
giving directions. <A little before five, the 
French army stood to their arms, and the 
cavalry mounted. From the town of Fried. 
land, the masses appeared, through the 
interstices of the trees, and the partial in. 
terruption of the wood, of enormous pow. 
er and extensive depth; but the eye could 
not distinguish where the weight of the 
force was directing. From the plain, the 
horizon seemed to be bound by a deep 
girdle of glittering steel. Jt was in Vain 
that General Beningzen had notice, and 
saw, with his own eyes, the mighty pre- 
paration.—The ammunition of his artillery 
was exhausied, and not forty pieces couk 
fire. He had nota single battalion in re- 
serve; and as he had been obliged to pass 
the last division over the river, not a sol- 
dier but the Cossaques remained on the 
right bank of the Aller, and they halia 
league in advance. His columns, reduced 
by the loss of 12,000 men, were now 80 
thinly scattered over the position, that 
they seemed rather advanced detachments 
than the army itself, and which impres- 
sion deceived Bonaparte so us to suspend 
his ulterior efforts after the battle. 

‘ft was now that he regretted the ab- 
sence of the 6,000 men detached in the 
morning to Allenberg—a detachment that 
the world has had cause, indeed, to de- 
plore ; for if these 6000 men had been pre- 
sent at this moment on the left of the po- 
sition, Russian courage would have mai- 
tained victory against the enormous supe 
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aority of hostile forces, and against their 
more ruthless destiny, which had seduced 
them into the plain of Friedland. 

‘General Beningzen in this extremity 
did all that his means and the time per- 
mitted. He directed six guns to take post 
on the elevation upon the right bank of 
the Aller, a little in front of his left, so as 
to fenk the enemy’s right in a forward 
movement. He closed up the wreck of his 
centre, and sent an order for his cavalry 
io quit the right wing of the position, and 
support the centre and right of the infan- 
try; orders which were, under the circum- 
stances, most judicious; but, before the 
officer could reach the cavabhry, the ene- 
my’s proposed attack was in execution. 

‘ About 5 o’clock the French army had 
taken its order of battle:—Marshal Ney 
on the right; marshal Lannes in the cen- 
ire; marshal Mortier on the left; marshal 
Victor and the Imperial Guard in reserve ; 
general Grouchy, with his division of ca- 
valry, supported the left; general Lahous- 
saye’s division of dragoons, and the Saxon 
cuirassiers, the centre; general Latour 
Maubourg’s division the right. At half 
past 5 o’clock, 20 pieces of cannon, dis- 
charging salvos, gave the signal of attack, 
whilst another battery of thirty pieces, 
opened upon the Russian left. The report 
of the guns were scarcely heard when the 
French column started from the wood, and 
the right corps advanced in massy eschel- 
tons at a quick step. The chasseurs of 
the Imperial Guard, greatly committed by 
an advanced station, fired some vollies and 
retreated. Several battalions of militia 
formed behind the chasseurs, and, on the 
low garden ground near the banks of the 
Aller, also gave way, and streamed to the 
bridges; whilst the six guns upon the 
elevation on the mght bank, overpowered 
by fire, were beat back out of action, 
Some Cossaques and cavalry, so soon as 
the French column had quitted the wood, 
uitempted to attack the rear of the right 
dank; but a division of French dragoons, 
sustained by infantry, repulsed them. The 
enemy quickened their pace, animating 
esch other to the assault by loud cheers, 
and driving every thing before them, not- 
withstanding gallant efforts from a divi- 
s.on of infantry in front of the guards, 
whilst the remaining French columns sal- 
lying from the wood could scarcely find 
space for the formation of their numbers. 

©The Russian Imperial Guard, impati- 
ent of the cannonade which tore them to 
picces, rushed forward with fixed bayo- 
nets, but not in compact order. They, 
however, reached the enemy, pierced the 
leading column, exacted bloody revenge, 
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and, for a moment, the corps of marshal 
Ney retrograded in disorder ; but a reserve 
division advanced, obliged the guards to 
fall back, pressed on them, and, after a 
further obstimate contest in the streets, 
forced the town, 

‘During this contest the bridges were 
ordered to be fired. The flames rolled 
over them instantaneously; they were no 
longer passable for friends or foes, and 
were consumed, notwithstanding the ef- 
forts of the enemy to preserve them, so 
that a great portion of the infantry were 
obliged to plunge into the stream, and 
escape by an almost impracticable ford. 

‘The infantry of the centre and right 
wing had undoubtedly kept their ground, 
and the enemy advancing upon the branch 

ot the ravine, and with the existence of 
which they were unacquainted, suffered 
heavy loss during their embarrassment ; 
but the Russian flank being exposed by 
the retreat of the guards, must have given 
way in disorder, if the Russian cavalry 
had not, in full speed, rushed at the ene- 
my, now approaching also with his left 
wing, and trampled down two battalions, 
whilst the remainder were obliged to arrest 
their progress and assume a new forma- 
tion. 

‘The infantry, encouraged by this con- 
duct of their cavalry, also advanced and 
covered its retreat. But when the smoke 
of the burning bridges darkened the at- 
mosphere, then, indeed, further resistance 
to retrieve the day was acknowledged as 
hopeless, and destruction seemed inevita- 
ble; yet, still resolved to preserve their 
honour from impending ruin, cavalry and 
infantry adhered to each other’s fortunes, 
and mutually scorned a safety that com. 
promised a friend. 

‘In solid order they retired; slowly 
measured back their march; charged 
whenever the encroaching enemy tres- 
passed; and, in this manner, checking 
50,000 men, they continued the action, 
unbroken and undismayed, until near 11 
o’clock at night, whea the enemy desisted. 

‘The Russian general then conceiving 
it too hazardous to continue his march 
upon the left of the Aller, explored the 
banks of the river until a ford was disco- 
vered, which did admit, with extreme dif- 
ficulty, of the passage of his troops; but 
the infantry were obliged to wade through 
breast high, and the little remaining am- 
munition in the tumbrils was utterly 
spoik d. 

‘General Beningzen, who had been dri- 
ven across ‘he Aller, and who had rallied. 
his icft wing at the entrance of the wood, 
about a quarter of a mile north of the 
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town, and on the right bank, covered this 
operation, and prev ented for ‘the night any 
interruption to the march of the artillery 
and retiring columns.’ p. 156—161. 


_ We may here remark an error of 
some moment, into which Sir R. Wil- 
son has fallen in his estimate of the 
total loss of the Russians. He says, 
(p. 163), that they lost 12,000 men, 
exclusive of 500 prisoners ; and the 
French 7000, and 400 prisoners.— 
Now, in the foregoing extract it will 
be perceived, that before the. chief 
brunt of the battle began, that. is, be- 
fore 5 o'clock, he states Beningzen to 
have lost 12,000 men by the effects 
of the destructive cannonade to which 
the Russian position exposed the ar- 
my ;—how to reconcile these matters 
we cannot tell :—But such things di- 
minish not a little one’s confidence 
in the cool and accurate narrative of 
this author, and give his adversaries 
no small advantage, even in other 
points where similar errors may not 
occur. 

This appearance of inaccuracy is a 


point on which we have had occasion 
to touch formerly in the course of 


this article. It arises, we believe, 
from inadvertency, or perhaps from 
an over great zeal and eagerness in 
behaif of the author’s own opinions, 
which, as Is very natural, and in con- 
troversy very usual, leads him to 
adopt whatever account may make 
for him, without scrutinizing its 
foundations, or even examining its 
probability. If more instances were 
required, we should refer to such 
particulars as are contained in the 
notes to pages 138 and 141. We 
doubt not that some one has told Sir 
Robert of the Cossacks having ‘the 
prudence, when advanced within range 
of guns too highly elevated, not to 
rush back, but rather to close, until 
they find opportunity to evade the 
line of fire altogether.’ Neverthe- 
less, when he calmly reviews this 
passage, we suspect he will discover 
it to belong to the class of stories, 
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which no weight of testimony cap 
prove: and so “of the anecdote of a 
‘French commanding officer having r 
his life saved (in an tack upon his 
post) by a sign of masonry, just as 
the lance was about to pierce him ; 
A brother was near, and by an exer. 
tion preserved him.’ Again, we must 
remark how bad the effects of such 
passages are upon the confidence of 
the readers. The same consequence 
follows from our author's extravagant 
opinions respecting the defects ot the 
Krench generals—their blunders— 
their want of enterprise—their miss. 
ing so many opportunities of destroy- 
ing their enemies. And these obser. 
vations, be it remarked, are in almost 
every page contradicted by his own 
narrative. Even Bonaparte is repre- 
sented as so deficient in skill and cou- 
rage, that his victories over the Rus. 
sians can only be accounted for by 
supposing the latter to be infinitely 
worse governed and commanded than 
Sir Robert has himself described 
them; nor is he content with confin- 
ing these remarks to the Polish cam- 
paigns. He closes his narrative with 
the following mysterious and signifi- 
cant sentence: ‘ Since that time, Bo- 
naparte has acquired new celebrity, 
and his passage of the Danube has 
been extolled as an immortal testi- 
mony of his military genius: but 
there is more than authority for insi- 
nuation——there is reason to asseri— 
that when that operation is investigat- 
ed ata future feriod,* a development 
will be made public, to correct in fu- 
ture a too hasty and credulous admi- 
ration.” Does Sir R. Wilson really 
think that he can maintain, among 
his readers, such a reliance upon his 
testimony and his opinions, as to 
make them believe whatever he as- 
serts, both in point of fact and of doc- 
trine, without disclosing either the 
evidence of the one, or the reasors 
for the other ‘—that they will believe 
the story of the poisoning in Egypt, 
because he promises, at some future 
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veriod, Which may or may not ever 
arrive, to produce his proofs of it; 
and that they will be convinced of the 
want of skiil which repaired the de- 
feat of Asperne, and gained the vic- 
tory of Wagram, because he promises, 
at a period equally uncertain, to bring 
forward something, he does not teil 
us what, connected with this subject? 
If such conviction. can be gained on 
such terms, We can only say that the 
hatred, or rather the contempt of the 
enemy- is more than a match tor the 
reason of this country—and that it 
will be well if we are not awakened 
irom our dreams by more unpleasant 
realities than any replies to Sir R. 
VV ilson. 

This consideration leads us to say 
a word, betore we finish, upon the 
charge so frequently brought against 
all who refuse to partake in the delu- 
sions just adverted to—the charge of 
undervaluing the resources of their 
own country; and magnifying those of 
the enemy—of representing Bona- 
parte as invincible, and all efforts to 
resist him as vain. Of the many 
falsehoods which the present contest 
has engendered, this is perhaps the 
most gross and unfounded. We 
verily believe, that among all the 
speeches and publications to which 
the war has given rise, not one sen- 


tence can Me found, uttered, or writ- 

ten, by any Englishman, either with 

the view, or even with a tendency, 

to promote a passive submission 

to France. But for ourselves, we 

can only say, that if, in looking 

back upon the opinions disseminated 
through this Journal, we find any 
reason to suspect a flaw, it is rather 
when we reflect on the -confidence 
uniformly expressed by us at all times 
in the efficacy of even the boldest 
offensive operations against the power 
of the enemy. To the best of our re- 
collection, we have never condemned 
one active exertion of this country, 
except in as much as it was misflac- 
ed, and because we maintained that a 
combined and more effectual effort at 
the same time, would have done real 
service. Our hopes have always 
rested on the power of England to 
cope with France singlehanded, and 
to overcome her with the aid of Aus- 
tria: and while the pretended advo- 
cates of ‘vigour’ have vapoured in 
the Sugar colonies, or punctured de- 
tached and remote parts of the French 
empire; we have predicted the suc- 
cess of Jarger and more daring enter- 
prises, with a confidence which, we 
admit, could only be justified by a be- 
lief almost instinctive in the virtue 
and fortune of the British arms. 
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FROM THE JOURNAL OF A GENTLEMAN ON A VISIT TO LISBON. 


(Continued from page 349.) 


I DINED yesterday at Belem with 
a friend of mine, major B—— of the 
20th dragoons, who is.very azreeably 
quartered there. The situation of the 
house he lives in is extremely plea- 
sant. It stands on the banks of the 
river, and commands a fine prospect. 
His quarters are contiguous to the 
Prince Regent’s palace. Before din- 
ner we strolled into the gardens. The 
walks are tolerably pleasant. There 
is however in them nothing very re- 
markable, excepting some ‘admirable 
statues said to have been dug up a few 
years since in this kingdom. They 
are of white marble as large as life, 
and consist of two groups, each con- 
taining two figures. One represents 
a daughter nursing her father. The 
other represents a woman fainting in 
another’sarms. These statues, though 
very injudiciously exposed to the air, 
are yet in good preservation: possi- 
bly they may, from the excellence of 
the climate, continue uninjured for 
ages. They are indeed exquisitely 
beautiful, and 


* The column contains this inscription: | 


* Seemed to breathe 

And soften into flesh beneath the touch 
Of forming Art, imagination flush’d.” 
There are several aviaries at the en- 
trance of the garden, also the royal 
menagerie, which contains a number 
of very fine beasts. Among others 
are some zebras. We visited the mu- 
seum and the king’s hothouses in the 
neighbouring botanic al rarden of Nos- 
sa Senhora de Ajuda. ‘They are well 
worth attention. The ceilings of the 
latter are painted in fresco. ‘Che mu- 
seum contained the richest collection 
of birds in Europe before the French 
arrived. It has been plundered by 
Junot, but there are still left a great 
number. Their plumage exceeds 
any thing I have ever seen before. 
Most of them were brought from 
South America. The palace belong- 
ing to the duke de Aveiro, who was 
executed for attempting the life of 
the late king, once stood near this 
place.* A column in commemora- 
tion of the event is now erected on 
the site. The palace was razed to the 
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reno infame se naon podera edificar em tempo algum.” 
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»vound, and the ground on which it 
was situated was sown with salt. His 
majesty, in grateful remembrance of 
his escape, caused a church to be 
built on the spot where he was shot 
at, dedicated to Nossa Senhora do Li- 
vramento (our lady of thedeliverance.) 
The first stone was laid in great state 
by his royal hands. ‘The plot for the 
assassination was well conducted, and 
iad the assassins acted as was previ- 
ously concerted, could not but have 
been effectual. Three parties were 
stationed at a short distance from each 
other. It was agreed that the first 
should permit him to pass uninjured 
and that the second should fire upon 
him. By this means, whether he re- 
treated or proceeded, the assassins 
would have a second chance of killing 





him. The precipitation of the first. 


party rendered the scheme abortive. 
heir impatience induced them to 
fire as the coach passed. The coach- 
! man immediately turned round and 
drove back; thus the king’s life was 
; saved, though he was severely woun- 
ded. | 
The royal church and monastery of 
Bethelem, or Belem, from which the 
suburb takes its name, stands near this 
spot. This magnificent and noble old 
structure was founded in 1499 by king 
Emanuel for the monks of the order 
of St. Jeronymo, and completed by his 
son and successor Don John III, It 
has received but little injury from the 
hand of time, and has withstood all 
the convulsions which have succes- 
sively buried in ruins the buildings 
around it. The architecture, which 
is a mixture of the Arabic and Nor- 
inan gothic, is striking and singular. 
Instead of endeavouring to preserve 
symmetry, the greatest pains have 
been taken to avoid every external 
appearance of regularity, one pillar 
being made intentionally different 
from another. We here read the in- 
scriptions on the tombs of many of 
the royal and noble families of Bor- 
tugal. Over the portal is inscribed : 
Vasta mole sacrum Divina in littore matri 
Rex pusuit Regum maximus Emanuel. 
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Auxit opus haeres Regini, et pietatis 
uterque. 

Structura certant, religione pares. 
There are two very fine organs in the 
church. We saw an illuminated ma- 
nuscript bible, in three volumes, which 
was presented by the pope to king 
Emanuel, and which has had the good 
fortune to escape the eye of Junot. 
The clasps are of gold and studded 
with gems, and it is adorned with ini- 
mitable paintings. 

The castle at Belem was built by 
the same founder, and at the same 
period as the monastery, to which it 
is opposite. It is erected where the 
river is narrowest, on a tongue of 
land, and consists of a single tower 
with two batteries, to which an addi- 
tional temporary platform has been 
recently added by the French. It pre- 
sents as you enter the river a most 
beautiful and picturesque object to 
the eye. There is a fine sand along 
the shore, which affords a most eX- 
cellent place for bathing. From the 
warmth of the day, and from its prox- 
imity to my friend’s quarters, we were 
tempted to avail ourselves of the cir- 
cumstance. ‘The place, excellent as 
it is, is rarely used by the Portu- 
gueze. Was a hydrophobia preva- 
lent in Lisbon, there could not be a 
more general aversion to water. 


October 7. 

I returned yesterday from an ex- 
cursion to Setuval, or as it is gene- 
rally cailed by the English, St, Udes. 
We crossed the river to a place call- 
ed Couna. Previously to our embar- 
kation we agreed With a muleteer te 
be in waiting for us, stipulating at the 
same time how much we should pay 
for the journey... This is a necessary 
precaution; for gentlemen of his cloth, 
if you cross the riverwithout a pre- 
vious arrangement, seldom fail to de- 
mand double their due; and the tra- 
veller must either comply with their 
extortion, or be content to go back 
again to Lisbon. On landing, we 
were obliged to let our baggage un- 
dergo an examination by the cusStom- 
house officers. This ceremony does 
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ot occupy much time. It is merely 
a mode of taking a cruzado without 
the ignominy of begging it, or the 
risque attached to picking your poc- 
ket. The view of Lisbon from the 
southern bank is uncommonly beauti- 
ful. We stopped as we ascended the 
hili to look back on the city. On 
every side the prospect was rich in 
charms. Around us were cultivated 
fields, olive vineyards and groves, 
** Wauere the lemon and the piercing lime, 
With the deep orange, glowing through 
the green 
Their lighter glories blend.” 
The Tagus roiled belowus. On the 
Opposite shore rose an amphitheatre 
of hills, crowded with innumerable 
convents and churches, and covered 
with villas to their summits. Olive 
trees, plantations, and gardens, lay 
interspersed amid the houses of this 
wide-extended city,avove which stood 
firoudly eminent the tall paim, lifting 
high its lofty crown. We looked down 
upon the castles of Belem and St. Juli- 
en, and the Tagus pouring its waters 
into the Atlantic ocean. We saw the 
white breakers glittering over the 
rough bar at the entrance of the river, 
and at a distance the majestic, point- 
ed, rocky mountains of Cintra form- 
ed the boundary of the landscape. On 
- the other side the eye stretched across 
the dark and sandy plains of -dlemzyo, 
over which we were about to pass. 
The prospect in this direction was 
terminated by the stupendous moun- 
tains of drrabida, whose summits 
were hidden amid the clouds. Below 
the city rose the rock of Lisbon. It 
was a holiday, and the river exhibited 
a most gay and cheerful appearance. 
The surface ol the water was covered 
with vessels. Unnumbered pleasure 
boats and barges were gliding along. 
The assembled fleets of Great Britain, 
Portugal, and Russia lay at anchor be- 
iore us, amid a forest of masts. The 
Nags of all nations were fying, and as 
far as the eye could reach we beheld 
* Ten thousand banners in the air, 
With orient colours waving.” 


The sky was clear, and the heat of 
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the sun tempered by a pleasant ang 
refreshing breeze. I never remem, 
ber to have witnessed a greater ag. 
semblage of pleasing objects, Or a 
more interesting and lively scene, 
Such is the view of Lisbon, and ex. 
cusable perhaps is the vanity of the 
Portugueze in their proverb, Que ng, 
tem visto Lisboa, nao tem bisto cous, 
boa: He who has not seen Lishon hg 
not seena.ood thing. But alas, like 
many other beauties, Lisbon looks bes 
at a distance. In beholding it as jt 
lies stretched before you, you forget 
for a moment, its dark, ill-paved and 
narrow streets, its filth, its noise, and 
its nastiness, but the instant you set 
foot within it, your senses are again 
more acutely awakened. All your 
ideas of the opulence, grandeur and 
magnificence of a mighty metropolis 
immediately evaporate like the snuff 
of a candle, leaving behind only a 
stench. We found our muleteer, by 
name Baltasar Pacheco, waiting for 
us with his mules and calesas, ready 
harnessed. The heads of the mules 
were ornamented most gayly with 
strings and tassels of worsted, of all 
the colours in the rainbow. Their 
tails were tied with red ribands, and 
according to the usual custom of the 
country, the hair on their rumps was 
very ingeniously cut into divers fan- 
ciful shapes and quaint devices. The 
right buttock of one of the mules in 
the calesa which I rode in, contained 
a representation of Christ on the 
cross. Our ride was very pleasant. 
The country abounds with flowers, 
which lay scattered on every side 
amid the heath and sand. ‘The road 
was partly through pine forests, in- 
terspersed with cork and olive trees, 
and partly across sandy heaths. At 
times we seemed to be entangled in a 
wilderness of evergreen shrubs and 
aromatic herbs. We passed through 
the small town of /zetac, close. to 
which rise pleasant hills covered with 
laurel, myrtle, and laurestinus. Here 
we entered a thick wood of pines, 
over which we saw the venerable rue 
ins of the castle of Palmella. This 
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srtress was the last hold of the Moors 
‘1 Portugal. It stands on the summit 
of a round and almost conical ».oun- 
tain, and 1s visible at an extraordinary 
distance. A convent 1s situated near 
the ruins, Which also forms a pictur- 
esque object. At Palmella we stop- 
ped to water our mules at an inn, the 
Joors and windows of which, as Vay- 
lor observes of one where he lodged, 
in his travels through Bohemia, were 
aiways often, by reason of their being 
none to shut. A cross was suspended 
over the door by way of a sign, and 
on the roof of the inn there was a 
stork’s nest. ‘There is a very hand-. 
come fountain at the entrance of Pal- 
mella, decorated with the arms of the 
town. In the inscription on it we saw 
the flattering capitals S. P.Q. P. I 
recollect to have seen the Guildhall 
of London, S. P. Q. L. but this I think 
is a rather greater assumption. The 
country about the town scemed in a 
high state of cultivation, As we de- 
scended the hill the prospect became 
beautiful. “The road was skirted with 
hedges of laurestinus, gum cystus and 
myrtle, which grew in luxuriant abun- 
dance. The air was impregnated 
with the balsamic richness of their 
blossoms. Immediately before us ap- 
peared the Serra de Arrabida. This 
lofty chain of mountams rises abrupt- 
ly to the eastward of Palmella out of 
the sandy plain, and stretches into the 
ocean. Its extremity forms the pro- 
montory of Hsfichel. About eight 
miles below us lay St..Ubes with its 
harbour: beyond which we dimly 
discerned the distant shore of Estre- 
madura. We frequently saw single 
larm-houses. cottages, churches, and 
convents. There is a striking sim- 
plicity in the architecture of the coun- 
try churches. ‘hey are without any 
tower or steeple, and their bells are 
suspended in a single wall of a pyra- 
midical form, on the apex of which is 
2 crucifix. On the outside of many 
of them were little balconies contain- 
ing sculls. We passed a churchyard, 
the wall of which was entirely cover- 
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ed with monumental crosses. Over 
most of the church doors were figures 
of saints, kc. worked in blue tiles, 
like the wainscoating of the houses 
in Lisbon. We saw storks’ nests in 
great numbers. The roof of almost 
every convent and church was peo- 
pled with them. This is the case 
throughout the peninsula. The stork 
is held sacred, and is looked upon by 
the inhabitants with a sort of religious 
veneration. No catholic will molest 
it. In the winter season they are ve- 
ry numerous, and they return annu- 
ally to the same nests. They destroy 
all the vermin on the tops of houses, 
and pick up a great number of snakes; 
so that they are welcome guests. It 
is sail that in some parts of Spain, if 
they do not appear by St. Agatha’s 
day (the fifth of February) the peo- 
ple pelt them with stones when they 
come, and drive them away. 

The dress of the peasants for warm 
weather is peculiarly comfortable. 
We met many on the road whose 
breeches were of white undressed 
sheepskin, and their gaiters of black, 
with the wool outwards. The huts 
of this class of the community are not 
more sumptuous than their apparel. 
They live in the same sty with their 
swine, and appear not to be any ways 
inferior to their inmates, either in 
filth or obstinacy. Not swine only, 
but horses, cows, hens, and chickens, 
in many of the houses we passed, 
seemed admitted to board and lodg- 
ing, to live in the same apartment, 
and to participate in all the privileges 
enjoyed by the other members of the 
family. 

As we entered St. Ubes we saw a 
funeral. The body was carried on a 
bier without a coffin. Over it was a 
canopy. Our caleseros, when we ar- 
rived, unharnessed the mules, and tur- 
ned them loose into the market place. 
This I find is the custom. St. Ubes 
is situated at the extremity of the 
Serra de Arrabida, on the south side 
of the ridge. The country about it 
is pleasant from the variety which it 
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exhibits. The principal street ex- 
tends along the strand. As soon as 
we alighted, we walked through the 
town. We went to see the ocsle pans 
which lie in great numbers along the 
Sado and its branches. The Portu- 
suese call them Marinhas. They are 
dug, square, about three feet deep. 
Salt water is introduced on one side 
from the sea, at flood, through canals, 
which extend in innumerable bran- 
ches, and are shut when the pans are 
full. When evaporated, the salt is 
collected in the month of June, and 
kept either in wooden sheds or in 
heaps, which are protected against 
the sun by rushes. ‘he export of 
this article forms the principal trade 
of St. Ubes, though some oranges 
and Muscatel wine are also exported. 
We saw vast numbers of women 
nearly in the state of Eve, kneeling 
to wash in the Sado, the banks of 
which were covered with linen. St. 
Ubes would be a considerable place 
were it not so near Lisbon. It was 
anciently called Cetobrica. Coins are 
frequently found in the vicinity. A 
Corinthian pillar was dug up not long 
aro near the town. It now stands in 
the square, ornamented with a cruci- 
fix. Opposite St. Ubes, on the nar- 
row strip of land which forms the en- 
trance of the harbour, are the remains 
of an ancient city called Zroga. Many 
Wails are still seen, and a number of 
square pavements, formed of small 
angular stones, strongly cemented to- 
gether, which were probably sites of 
houses or courts belonging to them. 
We put up at an estalagem, or inn, 
which our muleteers informed us was 
the best in the place: but a worse I 
never again desire to do penance in. 
‘The witch of Endor would have seem- 
ed lovely by the side of the hostess. 
Her countenance was that of a fiend. 
Her hair was scattered about her face 
like the dishevelled ringlets of Ophe- 
lia. It had once been red, and the 
original colour might still here and 
there be distinguished by a lock whose 
primitive tint yet remained unblan- 
ched by the snows of age. Every 
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time she spoke her nose and chiy 
came in contact like a pair of pyr. 
crackers. To set off this assemblage 
of charms, she wore a necklace ang 
large pendants in her ears. In th 1¢ 
prosecution of my inquiries respect. 
ing dinner,the success of which seem. 
ed, alas, very problematical, I put my 
head into the kitchen. As usual, jt 
was windowless. The only light which 
it received came through the adj jacent 
stable. Chimney there was none. 
The smoke was permitted to find its 
way out as well as it could. It is 
consequently easy to imagine what 
was the colour of the beams and cej]- 
ing, and the complexion of the bacon- 
faced inhabitants of this black hole, 
Ona bench at the door, sat a grave 
corpulent personage, whom, it subse- 
quently appeared, was the landlord, or 
rather the landlady’s husband, fer he 
left the management of household af- 
fairs wholly to his wife. He was 
much too important and consequen- 
tial a person to condescend to interest 
himself in such insignificant matters. 
He seemed to have no other concern 
than the business in which he was 
then engaged, which was to 
“Exhale mundungus from a tube as blick 
As winter chimney, or well polished jet, 
Not blacker tube, nor of a shorter size 
Smokes Cambro-Briton, vers’d in pedigree, 
When he, 

O’er many a craggy hill and barren ch 
Upon a cargo of “fam’d Cestrian cheese, 
High overshadowing rides.” 

On summoning the lady of the 
mansion to know what’she couid fur- 
nish us to eat, she said that she could 
get any thing that the cavalheros de- 
sired. This we found was not entire- 
ly correct, as out of a dozen articles 
for which we asked, not one was in 
the house. We begged her at length 
to give us any thing, and every thing 
that the larder contained. After wait- 
ing nearly two hours, in which, by the 
bustle, I should have conjecture -d that 
it was the first dinner, which had ever 
been cooked in the house, we were 
informed that our meal was ready. 
We sat down at a table which consis- 


iff 


ted ofa large stone, with Mosaic work, 











framed. This was a piece of anti- 
quityy dug up from the ruins of Ce- 
tobrica.e Very probably Ulysses or 
Julius Caesar may heretofore have 
dined at it. For my own part, I con- 
fess myself so little an admirer of an- 
cient manners, that 1 should much 
have preferred a modern table of 
wood, with a clean cloth, or indeed 
with any cloth at all. It may be sup- 
posed from our having so classical 
a table, that the entertainment was 
equally classical. Indeed it was near- 
ly as much so, as was the celebrated 
feast after the manner of the ancients, 
with which Peregrine Pickle was re- 
ealed by the democratic physician. 
To this entertainment many of the 
dishes which composed our banquet, 
both in smell and consistency, bore a 
strong similitude. ‘The soup had an 
effect on some of the company nearly 
as potent as that which was produced 
by the doctor’s salacacabia, or the 
sow’s belly on Pallet. Fortunately for 
me my stomach is stronger than that 
ofthe painter. Our next dish was an 
Olla Pedrida, alias a hotch potch of 
every thing cooked together; to ana- 
lyze which was a task that soon puz- 
zled what philosophy I was possessed 
of. I however made out to discover 
in it bacalao, or salt fish, beef, gar- 
éanzos (horse-beans), peas, pimento, 
tomates, garlic, and red-pepper. The 
whole of this delectable composition 
was swimming in stinking oil. We 
had a dish at the second course which 
the hostess had christened a stewed 
hare, but which, though I took care 
to conceal my opinion, I verily sus- 
pected to be no other than the car- 
case of a tough tom-cat. I privately 
asked Balthazar his sentiments con- 
cerning it, and I found that they co- 
incided perfectly with mine. Our sus- 
picions were afterward pretty strong- 
ly confirmed. Nothing is more com- 
mon in this country than cat-eating. 
My landlady at Lisbon is under the 
hecessity of confining her cats, lest 
they should be stolen and eaten by 
the neighbours. My.stemach not yet 
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being reconciled to the custom, I 
therefore forbore to taste of this Por- 
tuguese delicacy. Neither did I think 
it prudent to venture on a sausage, 
which, could the aforesaid cat have 
spoken, he would probably have claim- 
ed as his own property. I made my 
dinner on a fowl fried in oil, with gar- 
lic and onions, and which, though by 
no means the most tender, I knew not 
to be a counterfeit. It was brought 
to the table in the attitude of a frog, 
seized suddenly with a convulsion fit. 
The pigs in this country are as fami- 
liar as kittens. Several of them very 
coolly walked into the room as wé sat 
at dinner, wagging their tails like lap- 
dogs. Such is the force of educa- 
tion. In the afternoon we strolled 
round the town. We went into a 
number of churches, in one of which 
TI noticed a crucifix against the wall 
composed of human skulls, having a 
pedestal formed by thigh bones. We 
saw several women at confession. In 
one of the convents we heard the 
nuns chanting the evening service. 
After it was over they chatted with 
us at the grate. Some of them were 
pretty, but the major part could not 
boast of much more beauty than our 
hostess at the inn. One of these la- 
dies begged me to give her my cra- 
vat. For supper we had the frag- 
ments of our sumptuous dinner, and 
a fine pheasant, which we purchased 
of a man whom we met in the street. 
Fearing to trust this donne bouche to 
the barbarian claws of our landlady, 
I undertook, after it was plucked, the 
office of trussing it myself, giving 
her such particular instructions rela- 
tive to the manner of cooking it, that 
it seemed impossible any mistake 
could arise. But alas, my lessons 
were of no avail. There is no beat- 
ing ahy innovation into the pericra- 
nia of the people here. She brought 
in the unfortunate bird in the same 
attitude as we had seen the fowl ser- 
ved up at dinner. She told me, with 


an air of superiour intelligence, that 


I had forgotten to cut off the rump, 
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which had accordingly undergone 
amputation, and also that I had ne- 
glected to draw it, upon which she 
poked in her finger to convince us of 
the cleanness of the inside. The 
force of these arguments there was no 
withstanding. We therefore thought 
it best to bear our misfortunes with 
patience. Qn retiring to rest, mine 
host for the first time made his ap- 
pearance, and condescended to con- 
duct us to our rooms. ‘Lhe apart- 
ment in which I was to sleep was fur- 
nished with a couple of beds, and one 
solitary, bottomless chair. Its whole 
appearance was most ancient and bug- 
gy, and gave me but a fearful antici- 
pation of the sufferings, which 1 was 
condemned to undergo. I found, on 
shutting the door, that it could not be 
fastened, being unprovided with eith- 
er latch or lock. I called to the land- 
lord, as he was descending the stairs, 
to inform him of the circumstance. 
He answered that he was the lock. 
My bedstead stood in a sort of recess 
in the corner of the room, and con- 
sisted of three boards placed across 
iron trestles. My bed was an old 
matrass about an inch in thickness, 
and had, I have every reason to be- 
lieve, been in possession time out of 
mind, of ten thousand legions of fleas, 
whose territory I did not invade with 
impunity. In less than a minute I 
was attacked by stings innumerable. 
My whole body was in a similar con- 
dition with Gulliver’s face from the 
arrows of the Liiiputians. ‘The bed 
had neither bolster, pillow, nor blan- 
ket. The floor was covered with mats 
of straw, and your matting breeds 
fleas like a luach. All night did I lay 
awake putting my assailants to death. 
Underneath us was the stable, from 
which we were separated only by loose 
planks laid across the beams, so that 
We were unceasingly annoyed during 
the night by the bells of the mules. 
They sleep standing, with their heads 
tied close to the manger. It is difh- 


cult to imagine a more disagreeable 
or detested discord than this gingling 


produces. It is sufficiently annoying 
by day, but travellers are obliged te 
submit to. it at all hours. Day ang 
night the annoyanc: never ceases. 
The drivers refuse to take off the 
bells, as they say the animals like the 
sound. It is dificult to say whether 
the two-legged or four-legged beast 
is the most obstinate; though from 
an accurate attention to the usual be. 
haviour of both, I think that the for. 
mer is the most reasonable. ‘Vhe 
roof of our apartment was in the same 
style as the floor. The rats, by which 
it was tenanted, entertained us all 
night with their gambols, and shook 
down the dirt about our heads as they 
ran over the rafters. T'wo of our par. 
ty lay in the same room with mine 
host and his rib. Our dressing room 
exhibited a curious scene. We could 
get no cloth or towel to wipe our 
hands, nor could any looking-glass to 
shave by be procured ix the house. 
One of the company, at my sugges- 
tion, desired the landlady to bring in 
a bucket of water from the well, that 
he might see his face; but whether 
from his being unaccustomed to the 
use of an inverted mirror, or from 
his own unskilfulness, he nearly se- 
vered his cheek in twain with the ra- 
zor. For my own part, I felt the in- 
convenience less than my compahi- 
ons, as I had learnt on board the A- 
frica to shave nearly as well in the 
dark. In the early part of the voyage 
I had the ill luck to break my glass. 
Being unable to repair this loss, and 
as necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion, I was obliged either not to shave 
at all, or to shave without one. | be- 
came at last very expert at the ope- 
ration, not, however, without giving 
myself sundry grievous gashes and 
wounds in my first essays. The Por- 
tuguese ladies are not more deficient 
in curiosity than those of other coun- 
tries. In order to try that of my 
landlady and her daughters, I put my 
hat before my face on the table as 1 
was beginning to shave, pretending 
to look into the crown. ‘Lhe women 
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stared at me with all theireyes. I 
saw them whispering one another, 
and one of them I overheard say san- 
tissima Maria o cavelhero tem um 
modo particular de afeitarse. ‘The 
cavalier has a very curious way of 
shaving.” Antonia, the youngest 
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MEMOIRS 
Of the right honourable Henry Dundas, Viscount Melville, &c. &e. 


THE family of Dundas, of Arnis- 
ton, in Mid Lothian, or Edinburgh- 
shire, is a younger branch of the 
house of Dundas, and has for several 
generations filled the highest depart- 
ments of the law in Scotland. Ro- 
bert, the grandfather of Henry, the 
subject of this memoir, was a respect- 
able judge of the court of session, the 
supreme judicature of that part of the 
kingdom. His son Robert, was one 
of the most eminent lawyers of his 
time; and after a brilliant display of 
oratorical abilities, and legal know- 
ledge at the bar, was promoted to the 
chair of lord president, or chief jus- 
tice; which he filled in the most 
dignified manner, distributing justice 
with judgment, equity, and imparti- 
ality. His eldest son, Robert, was no 
less distinguished as an advocate and 
a judge. Combining a profound 
knowledge of law, with a command- 
ing eloquence, he was avowedly at 
the head of the Scotch bar. During 
the time he sat in the house of com- 
mons, he also made a considerable 
figure as a parliamentary speaker ; 
and had his disposition led him to re- 
linquish legal for political pursuits, 
his talents must have rendered him 
no less conspicuous as a statesman, 
than his younger bother Henry after- 
wards became. But after having filled 
the office of lord advocate, he was, in 
1758, elevated to that of lord presi- 
dent; which he enjoyed near thirty 
years. For this exalted situation, he 
proved himself eminently qualified. 
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girl, came behind me, and endea- 
voured to peep over my shoulder. 
When I had finished, and laid down 
my hat, the whole family came in ro- 
tation and looked into the crown, in 
order to see what kind of a looking- 
glass it contained. 



































Unremittingly attentive to the duties 
of his office ; quick in developing the 
case that came before him; judicious 
in his arrangements, and decisive in 
his judgment, he conducted and des- 
patched the business of the court, so 
as to be of infinite advantage to the 
suitors; and prevented that accumu- 
lation of undetermined causes, which, 
after his death, and until the late re- 
form, became a serious and mcreas- 
ing evil. Conscious of superior talent, 
proved in his demeanor, and carrying 
with him a high tone of authority, he 
had no small influence over his bro- 
ther judges. Like the Heathen Ju- 
piter, as painted by the burlesque dra- 
matist, 


* Cock of the school, 
He bore despotic rule, 
fiis word, though absurd, must be law; 
Cow’d deities, 
Like mice in cheese, 
To squeak must cease or gnaw.’ 


Since his death the presidentship 
has devolved into other channels, (cut 
out by the Dundas interest); but his 
eldest son, Robert, after successively 
holding the places of solicitor gene- 
ral and lord advocate, is now lord 
chief baron of the court of exche- 
quer in Scetland ; an office of equal 
emolument, only second in dignity, 
and comparatively a sinecure. 

Henry Dundas, since viscount Mel- 
ville, was a younger brother of the 
last lord president, by a second mar- 
riage of the president, his father, with 
Miss Gordon, daughter of sir Wil- 
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liam Gordon, of Gordonston, premier 
baronet of Scotland. He was born 
about the year 1741, and received his 
early education at home, and at the 
high school of Edinburgh. After- 
wards he prosecuted his studies, both 
literary and legal, at the university of 
that city ; where he was distinguish- 
ed more for the quickness of his parts 
than intenseness of study. After the 
routine of the classes, and undergo- 
ing the usual public and private exa- 
minations, writing and displaying the 
furce of defending a Latin Thesis on 
the subject of the civil law, he was 
admitted a member of the faculty of 
advocates, (and called to the bar) in 
1763; and at the time of his death, 
was, in point of seniority, the eleventh 
on the list. The Scotch barrister, 
although he has not the numerous 
silk gowns to obstruct his career, 
finds, in general, the road to profes- 
sional eminence little less difficult 
and tedious than the English coun- 
cil. Mr. Dundas, however, enjoyed 
unusual advantages. With a vigor- 
ous mind, unrestrained by the mau- 
vaise honte, which embarrasses his 
countrymen in the outset of life, he 
enjoyed the patronage of numerous 
connexions of respectability ; and cli- 
ents, as well as their solicitors, were 
eager to employ a young. man of 
promising talents in a court where 
his brother presided with dictatorial 
Sway. 

And it may be observed, that at the 
Scotch bar, many lawyers of great 
practice, including more than one or 
two of the present judges, have owed 
their rise, in no small degree, to hav- 
ing relatives en the bench, who were 
supposed to lend a favourable ear to 
their arguments. He possessed be- 
sides, a fluency of speech, and an 
energetic, if not elegant, oratory ; 
and from the outset, delivered him- 
self in a language and manner evwinc- 
ing a consciousness of superiority, 
and of his prospects of nominating 
the future judges of the bench he ad- 
dressed: prospects, since fully and 
unprecedently realised—as new for 
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many years, they have been almog 
uniformly appointed through his re. 
commendation ; and of the present 
fifteen lords of session, and five ba. 
rons of exchequer, there are not above 
three who do not owe their elevation 
to his patronage. From these cir: 
cumstances, it is not surprising that 
he suddenly rose to the highest line 
of practice. Nor would he stoop to 
petty causes, nor submit to the drud. 
gery of compiling those multitudj- 
nous papers, and large quarto printed 
volumes, with which the Scotch legal 
proceedings are loaded ; but when he 
could not decently decline this branch 
of professional duty, he generally em- 
ployed the pen of some of his more 
laborious brethren, adhibiting his sig- 
nature on their con:position ; and it 
is well known, that even the late lord 
president, sir Hay Campbell, did not 
disdain to afford this assistance to his 
junior friend, and afterwards patron, 
through whose interest both he and 
his learned son, now commonly called 
lord Succoth, were seated on the 
bench. " 
On the first vacancy, Mr. Dundas 
was appointed solicitor general ; and 
in a few years afterwards, (I think in 
1773,) his majesty’s advocate of Scot- 
land ; an office not merely tantamount 
to that of attorney general of Eng- 
land, but (according to the authority 
of lady Melville’s cousin, the right 
honourable colonel Charles Hope, late 
lord advocate, and now lord justice 
clerk) the only efficient great officer 
of state, and whose power is unlimit- 
ed. The Scotch judges assume to 
themselves an undefined authority, 
which they style 7odile offictum, and 
by which they make important legis- 
lative acts, that in England would re- 
quire the joint concurrence of the 
king, lords, and commons ; and in 


Jike manner the lord advocate, be- 


sides exercising, in every criminal 
case, the functions of a grand jury, 
issues mandates competent to no 
judge in the kingdom. The follow- 
ing instance of this arbitrary power; 
took place soon after Mr. Dundas’s 
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appointment. 


The people of the Mid Lothian, in opposition to the late 


highlands of Scotland, driven from ‘sir Alexander Gilmain, who had the 


their little farms by the oppression of 
the landholders and their factors, were 
then beginning those e:migrations to 
America, which have since been so 
frejuent and numerous. To check 
this spirit, the lord advocate resolved 
summarily to prevent them from en- 
joying in another climate, the fruits 
of their industry, which their land- 
jords denied them in their own. A 
number of these poor highlanders 
had, by disposing of their little all, 
engaged, and with their families em- 
barked in a ship, to transport them 
over the Atlantic Ocean; but they 
were interdicted, brought forcibly 
from on board, to wander wherever 
they might, and an embargo laid on 
the vessel: all by the simple fat of 
lord advocate Dundas.* 

He was not always, however, so 
rigid as to emigrants to America. 
David Campbell, of Belmont, esq. a 
Srecholder of Mid Lothian,-accused 
of a serious forgery, was well known 
to be for months (hardly concealed) 
in the principal hotel in Edinburgh ; 
but here the vigilance of the lord 
advocate was asleep; no step was 
taken either to. arrest him, or prevent 
his departure with his family, for 
which purpose a subscription was 
pretty publicly made, and contribu- 
tions given by certain other of the 
freeholders of Mid Lothian. The 
two facts just mentioned, are made 
the subject of a very severe pam- 
phlet, published at Edinburgh, enti- 
tled, ** A Letter to the Lord Advo- 
cate,” said to be written by the late 
Dr. Gilbert Stuart ; but which I have 
good reason to believe, was the pro- 
duction of Mr. Huge Arnot, the his- 
torian of Edinburgh. 

Mr. Dundas was resolved not to 
confine his talents to the bar of the 
court of session. He was desirous 
of displaying them in parliament ; 
and having become a candidate for 


court interest, he succeeded, as he 
boasted, against all the influence of 
government. Since which he has 
always. enjoyed that county himself, 
or put in one of his family, as mem- 
ber. At the following election, he 
made a strong push for the city of 
Edinburgh, in favour of sir William 
Miller, now a respectable judge, 
against the late sir Lawrence Dun- 
das, and so far succeeded, as to have 
his friend returned, but to sit only 
until ousted on a petition to the house 
of commons. Sir Lawrence retained 
the city till his death; since which 
period it has been completely in the 
disposal of Mr. Dundas, who took 
his seat for it himself one parliament, 
ceding the county to his nephew. 

As a younger brother, Mr. Dun- 
das possessed no fortune, except a 
very moderate patrimony ; but in the 
situation in which he was placed, 
with the most flattering prospects, 
and a manly figure, he might suc- 
cessfully have sought the hand of any 
woman. He fixed his affections on a 
lady of great beauty and accomplish- 
ments, Miss Rannie, the eldest daugh- 
ter and co-heiress of Mr. Rannie, of 
Melville, in Mid Lothian, and they 
were married (according to the best 
of my recollection) about the year 
1768. Mr. Rannie was supposed to 
be immensely rich; and it has been 
repeatedly said, that Mr, Dundas got 
100,000/. by her. This however, is 
erroneous. The fact.is, Mr. Cock- 
burn, of Cockburn, (afterwards, by 
Mr. Dundas’s interest, a baron of 
the Scotch court of exchequer) at or 
about the same time, married the 
younger Miss Rannie; and it was 
‘agreed by all parties, that Mr. Dun- 
das should have the whole succes- 
sion, paying Mr. Cockburn 10,0007. 
in full of his lady’s share. On Mr. 
Rannie’s death,. the property was 
found to be nowise what was expect- 


* I believe Oliver Cromwell was one of the last persons in England, whom the arbi- 
trary power of the government prevented from emigrating to America. 
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ed. Mr. Dundas got the estate of 
Melville, which is not very exten- 
sive; but it is believed, that after 
paying the burthens on it and the sti- 
pulated 10,000/, to Mr. Cockburn, he 
had by no means an equal sum left 
to himself. Melville castle is delight- 
_ fully situated on the banks of the river 
North Esk, five miles north from 
Edinburgh; and has been within 
these few years, rebuilt in the Gothic 
style, and the grounds laid out with 
much taste, so as to form a handsome 
family seat. 

A more elegant couple than Mr. 
and Mrs. D. was no where to be 
seen; and as theirs was, in a great 
measure, a match of love, they enjoy- 
ed the utmost connubial felicity. At 
the same time, both being voung, 
gay, and fond of society and pleasure, 
they tasted deeply of all the gratifica- 
tions of luxury and dissipation. Mr. 
Dundas, it is true, had little patrimo- 
ny, and got no great fortune by his 
lady ; but the fees arising from his 
practice, the salary and emoluments 
of his successive offices of solicitor 
general and lord advocate, and the 
proceeds of the office of keeper of 
the signet, which he held first jointly 
with Mr. Andrew Stuart, and after- 
wards alone, made altogether a hand- 
seme income. On the other hand, 
his expenditure was great.  Be- 
sides keeping fashionable establish- 
ments in town and country, his fre- 
quent journeys to London, together 
with pretty considerable private ex- 
penses, arising from his devotion to 
the fair sex, altogether were more 
than sufficient to exhaust the funds 
of a man in whom the love or care of 
money, was never a predominant pas- 
sion; and not only was the estate of 
Melville mortgaged beyond its utmost 
value, but his personal debts were 
both large and numerous. Still, how- 
ever, he was able to clear his way and 
live in clegance. His mansion was 
the resort of the don vivants ; and 
being fond of the pleasures of the ta- 
ble, and an excellent bottle-compa- 
nion, Bacchanalian orgies not unfre- 


quently occurred, and exposed Mrs. 


_ Dundas to scenes offensive to female 


delicacy ; but which custom gradu. 
ally familiarizes. ‘To this may, per. 
haps, be attributed the unfortunate 
occurrences, which put an end to 
their nuptial happiness. It is certain 
that Mr. Cockburn was so cruel a 
husband, as to deny his lady a parti. 
cipation in such revels; and it js 
equally certain, that Mrs. Cockburn 
always maintained an irreproachable 
character. 

In the year 1778, the eleventh re. 
giment of dragoons happened to be 
quartered at Musslebury, a short dis. 
tance from Melville castle, and from , 
Mr. Dundas’s house at Edinburgh.’ 
In this corps was lieutenant Falconer, 
a handsome young fellow ; and pos- 
sessing those accomplishments which, 
particularly in military men, make sp 
frequent havoc in the female heart. 
He devoted his particular attentions 
to Mrs. Dundas, while her husband 
was absent on avocations of busi- 
ness or pleasure, and his assiduities 
were but too successful. The yield- 
ing fair one, could not withstand his 
impassioned suit; and their amour 
was conducted with so little circum- 
spection, as soon to become generally 
known ; and of course, not to be con- 
cealed from her lord. Mr. Dundas 
behaved on this occasion, with be- 
coming fortitude and generosity, 
without betraying the mercenary or 
vindictive disposition which prompts 
injured husbands to seek a remune- 
ration for the loss of their wives’ 
affections and honour, in procuring 
damages. It was, however, neces- 
sary that a legal separation should 
take place. 

No objections were made: a di- 
vorce was speedily obtained ; and in 
a few days after, a marriage was cele- 
brated between the lady and Mr. F. 
Mr. Dundas behaving on the occasion 
with characteristic liberality ; for be- 
sides various nuptial presents, such 
as are usually bestowed by parents 
on their daughters, he settled on her 
voluntarily, and without the interpos- 
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ing of any court, an annuity of 200/. 
en condition of her banishing herself 
from Scotland. It is unnecessary to 
‘trace here, farther the result of this 
match ; but it is proper to mention, 
with respect to Mr. Dundas, that he 
at all times acted the part of the best 
of fathers towards his children, thus 
bereft of their mother, and attended 
most dutifully to their education. 
{he family thus left him, were Ro- 
bert (now viscount Melville, who mar- 
ried Miss Saunders, grand-daughter 
of the late admiral sir Charles Saun- 
ders, by whom he got a very large 
fortune,) and three daughters ; the 
eldest married first to Mr. Druin- 
mond, and afterwards Mr. Strange, 
both of London, bankers ; the second 
to his nephew, the right honourable 
chief baron Dundas; and the third, 
to the honourable George Abercrom- 
bie, (late member for Edinburgh 
city), eldest son of sir Raiph, and 
who succeeds to the title of his mo- 
ther, baroness Abercrombie. 

It has been already mentioned, that 
Mr. Dundas first came into parlia- 
ment in opposition to the ministry ; 
but he prudently carried his opposi- 
tion no farther. On the contrary, 
he became the strenuous supporter 
of lord North, and of the American 
war. Although his eloquence wanted 
that grace and elegant suavity of 
some of his contemporaries, and al- 
though his elocution was disfigured 
by a guttural pronunciation, a strong 
provincial accent, and a not unfre- 
quent introduction of Scoticisms, yet 
he argued ably and forcibly ; and be- 
ing a fluent speaker, ever ready to 
detend and support any proposition 
or act of his party, such a member 
eould not fail to be highly estimated 
by a minister, who found no small 
difficulty to carry his measures. 

Mr. Dundas, sensible of his import- 
ance to government, was desirous of 
serving his country in some other 
situations, besides those he held; and 
towards the conclusion of the Ame- 
rican war, he was in treaty for the 
treasurership of the navy. The mi- 


nister was perfectly willing to grant 
this ; but, knowing the value of good 
places, at a period when he particu- 
larly required to have every means 
of patronage, he made it a condition 
that Mr. Dundas should relinguish 
his office of keeper of the signet ; to 
which the latter would by no means 
agree. He easily foresaw the speedy 
downfall of the administration; and 
was himself too far Nirt/, to give up 
a sinecure of 2,0C0/. a year for life, 
for a place however respectable or 
lucrative, of which he might be de- 
prived in a month. The prudence 
of his determination soon appeared. 
After various defeats in parhament, 
the American war and lord North’s 
administration at once terminated; 
and the Rockingham party came into 
office the 27th of March, 1782. 
Unfortunately for the nation, this 


ministry was but of three months’ » 


duration ; the untimely and lamented 


death of the virtuous marquis, its - 


head, occasioning another almost to- 
tal change, on the Ist of July, th 

same year; when the earl of Shel 

burne, afterwards marquis of Lans 
down, succeeded as first lord of th 

treasury, and Mir. Pitt became chan- 
cellor of the exchequer. Although 
these and other members of this mot- 
ley group, had been strongly inimical 
to the acts of the North ministry, Mr. 
Dundas found no difficulty in accept- 
ing a place under them, and became 
as resolute and strenuous In their sup- 
port, as he had formerly been in fa- 
vour of lord North. 

He was sworn into the privy coun- 
cil, and appointed treasurer of the 
navy, retaining at the same time, his 
Scotch offices of lord advocate and 
keeper of the signet. 

The new ministry set seriously te 
the work of making a general peace. 
Provisional articles with the thirteen 
United States of America, were sign- 
ed on the 3]st of November, as were 
preliminaries with France and Spain, 
the 20th of January:following. There 
is, however, no duty in which an ad- 
ministration is so unlikely to give sa- 
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tisfaction as peace-making, especially 
after an unfortunate war. During 
the continuance of the war, the peo- 
ple are buoyed up by expectation, and 
the conductors of public affairs, find 
means in the midst of reverses, to 
gloss over the evils, and to persuade 
the multitude that they are only tem- 
porary and will scon be repaired ; but 
when they are obliged to make peace, 
all this delusion is dispelled: the peo- 
ple see that the blood and treasure of 
the nation has been wantonly expend- 


ed, and that the terms which can be 


ovtained from a successful enemy, 
are a bad recompense for this expen- 
diture. In the present case, the im- 
mense load of debt incurred by the 
war, and on which the people had 
now the opportunity of calmly reflect- 
ing, filled them with dismay, espe- 
cially when they found the articles of 
peace to be by no means what they 
expected, and the obloquy fell not on 
those who conducted the war, but on 
them who were obliged to make the 
best terms they could: and lord 
North, the prime agent of the crown 
in all the warlike measures, was the 
man to attack his successors for what 
it was hardly in their power to avoid. 
He and his great political adversary, 
Mr. Fox, forgetting all their animo- 
sity, joined their interests to destroy 
the existing administration; by their 
joint influence they were successful ; 
and that celebrated coalition ministry, 
on the very grounds of the terms of 
peace, and the address of thanks 
on the occasion, obtained such a ma- 
jority in parliament, as commanded 
their way to power, and placed the 
imbecile duke of Portland in the no- 
minal office of minister, or at least 
first lord of the treasury, while they, 
holding the seals of secretaries of 
state, were the efficient ministers. 
Under this change, Mr. Dundas 
not only lost his place of treasurer of 
the navy, but also that of lord advo- 
cate of Scotland, which he had held 
about ten years ; and which was con- 
ferred on the honourable Henry Er- 
skine. The two gentlemen falling 
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into company together at Edinburg}, 
soon after this appointment. Mr, Fr 
skine observed that he must have his 
silk gown made ; on which Mr, Dup. 
das tauntingly said, * It is hardly 
worth while, for the time you wil} 
want it; you had better borroy 
mine.” It is certain, that he held 
the office little more than half 
year; but Mr. Dundas, on the suc. 
ceeding change, did not think proper 
to resume it, but ceded it to Mr. Hay 
Campbell, whom he afterwards pro. 
moted to the chair of lord president. 

The coalition administration reign. 
ed a very short period. Young Pitt, 
assisted by Mr. Dundas, by the Gren. 
ville family, and a very strong popu- 
lar interest, soon precipitated their 
downfall ; the ground of attack being 
kox’s celebrated India bill. In oppo- 
sition to this measure, Mr. Dundas 
made a very conspicuous figure. He 
had most assiduously employed him- 
self to investigate and understand the 
complicated affairs of the company. 
This was, perhaps, the first occasion 
which he was employed, in matters 
that required deep and serious atten- 
tion. In his professional business 
as a lawyer, and his parliamentary 
speeches, his abilities carried him 
through without much intense labour 
or study ; but this required not only 
all his talents, but also the most un- 
remitting investigation to unfold the 
intricate affairs of this immense con- 
cern ; in the future control of which 
he was afterwards to take the great 
lead: and here he showed himself 
completely equal to the most pro- 
found researches. In fact, one of the 
first acts of the new administration, 
was to bring in an India bill, no wise 
materially differing from the obnoxi- 
ous one of Mr. Fox; and Mr. Dun- 
das was placed at the head of the 
board of control, established by that 
law. 

Mr. Pitt was completely the pre- 
mier, holder of the offices of first lord 
of the treasury. and chancellor of the 
exchequer; and Mr. Dundas, holding 
the offices of treasurer of the navy, 
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and president of the board of con- 
trol; and adding-afterwards to these, 
that of secretary of state, besides be- 
ing sole and absolute minister for 
Scotland. His patronage was un- 
bounded: India was filled with his 
creatures ; and every office in his na- 
tive country was given through him. 
With this unprecedented influence, 
it is no wonder that of the forty-five 
members which Scotland sends to the 
house of commons, he carried five- 
sixths, although from his natural or 
family interest, he could hardly suc- 
ceed in the county of Mid Lothian 
alone, and was without pretension to 
attempt any ‘other city or borough. 
The sixteen representative peers were 
also entirely his nomination. This 
last indeed is nowise uncommon; the 
Scotch peerage being so undeviating- 
ly loyal, that the minister of the day 
never fails to dictate their choice, and 
that not secretly, but by circular man- 
dates, in the form of requests; to 
which this noble body as tamely sub- 
mits, as the no less loyal clerical or- 
der do in the case of a congé de elire 
for a bishop. To show this in a strong 
instance, lord Lauderdale, during Mr. 
Dundas’s reign, had not influence to 
procure his own election; whereas, 
having, during the late administra- 
tion, succeeded to the management 
of Scotland, the same n@ble lord had 
the influence with the same body of 
peers, to nominate fifteen of the six- 
teen. 

But, although Mr. Dundas, from 
his vast patronage, had immense in- 
fluence among those classes in Scot- 
land, who lived in the hope of obtain- 
ing places for themselves or their re- 
latives and connexions, the. strong 
measures of the administration with 
which he acted, rendered him very 
unpopular among the body of the 
people. And in his visit to Scotland, 


in the year 1793, he, at more places 
than one, narrowly escaped the fury 
of the populace ; which his friends, 
by their imprudent zeal in his behalf, 
rather promoted, than allayed. A 
circumstance occurred in Edinburgh 

VOL. VI. 3H 


on the king’s birth-day, 1793, deserv- 
ing of notice. 

It has been the custom in that city 
to celebrate the birth-day of the sove- 
reign, with great eclat and noise ; and 
on this annual festival, the lower part 
of the community, among their other 
enjoyments, take the opportunity of 
expressing their abhorrence of per- 
sons they consider iniisical to the 
country, by exhibiting and hanging in 
effigy, the unpopular character of the 
day. Mr. Wilkes, from his spirited 
and well-founded attacks on North 
Britain, and the character of its inha- 
bitants, was the obnoxious individual, 
whose effigy, on every returning 4th 
of June, for series of years, was trans- 
ported in a cart, by these miserable 
Scots, to a place called the Yellowlee, 
and there executed in due form. This 
display of popular resentment, was 
always suffered undisturbed by the 
magistrates ; and the multitude hay- 
ing satisfied their love of justice, qui- 
etly dispersed. Mr. Wilkes had for 
years been forgotten, and the ce- 
remony fallen into disuse, until the 
4th of June. 1793, when the mob des- 
tined the revival of the ceremony in 
the person of Mr. Dundas. Accord- 
ingly, on that day, his efigy was pre- 
pared, and placed in a cart for the 
usual execution ; but the magistrates 
were roused at the idea of the indig- 
nity attempted to be offered to their 
idol. A military force was called in, 
and the populace proceeding to some 
acts of riot, by breaking the windows 
of his relatives’ house in George’s 
square, the soldiers attacked them, 
and several persons lost their lives. 
Had the magistrates quietly suffered 
the innoxious display of popular re- 
sentment, no mischief would have 
taken place ; but the lives of the citi- 
zens were sacrificed for their zeal 
towards the giver of good things: and 
the lord provost, Mr. Stirling, by 
whose authority the military power 
was called ©ut against the inhabitants, 
was, for his time-serving energy, cre- 
ated a baronet. 

Although ever since the establish- 
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ment of Mr. Pitt’s ministry, in 1783, 
Mr. Dundas had been a most efficient 
coadjutor, it was not until 1791, that 


he became a member of the cabinet,. 


as principal secretary of state for the 
home department. ‘his he held un- 
til the year 1794; when the grand 
alarm brought over to Mr. Pitt’s go- 
vernment, a great body of nominal 
whigs, at the head of whom was the 
duke of Portland. But here a_difli- 
culty rose ; Mr. Dundas was no less 
attached to places than the duke, and 
by no means wished to relinquish any 
that he held. By Mr. Buike’s bill, 
the third secretaryship had been abo- 
lished, at the close of the Anserican 
war. Therefore, to please both indi- 
viduals, Mr. Pitt and his colleagues 
found means, by some mayicai calcu- 
lation, to show that the places of two 
secretaries, required three persons to 
fill them ; and thus, while the duke 
succeeded to the home department, 
Mr. Dundas continued as secretary 


under the head of the war depuart- 


ment. And as if the places and pa- 
tronage he enjoyed had not been suf- 
ficient, he was also nominated custos 
rotulorum, for Middlesex. 

In the investigation of plots by 
Jacobins, against government, about 
this time, Mr. Dundas was particu- 
larly conspicuous ; and especially in 
the trials that took piace in Scotland, 
where several members of what was 
styled the British convention. were 
by an extraordinary extension of the 
laws, rather than the justice of that 
part of the kingdom, transported for 
fourteen years, to New South Wales; 
and one of the ministry’s own spies 
was hanged: while persons in cir- 
cumstances not dissimilar, tried in 
London, were acquitted by the ver- 
dicts of honest London j juries. 

Mr. Dundas may also be said to 
have been the father of the volunteer 
system, which was the great instru- 
ment of keeping up the spirit of the 
people in favour of the war, in which 
the country was rumously involved. 
When in Edinburgh, he appeared as 
a@ priyate in the first corps raised 
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there; and not a little indulged the 
vanity of that regiment, by Proposing 
one day AFTE« DINNER, to send q 
few ships of war, to carry them to 
London in a body, to be presented to 
his majesty. He certainly did pre. 
sent one of them, as a specimen; a 
gentleman near seven feet high, and 
stout In proportion, who appeared at 
court in the uniform of a private yo. 
lunteer. 

About the year 1792, Mr. Dundas 
married lady Jane Hope, daughter of 
the late, and sister of the present ear] 
of Hopetoun ; by whom he has no 
issue. But since that period, that 
family have appeared pretty conspi- 
cuous in the lists of placemen. Her 
ladyship herself, obtained some valu- 
able crown leases; and Mr. Dundas 
modestly declining a pension from 
the Fast india company, the same 
was conferred on her, as being a bet- 
ter life. He himself also. on the 
death of Mr. Stewart M‘Kenzie, was 
appointed (for lile), keeper of the 
privy seal of Scotiand, an absolute 
sinecure of 3,000/. but which he rais- 
ed to 4,500/.; and for fear of the office 
of keeper of the signet going out of 
his family on his death, he transferred 
it to his son, who holds it for life. 

Mr. Dundas continued in his seve- 
ral offices until 1801, when he retired 
with his trieng Mr. Pitt, to make way 
for the Addington administration ; 
and he was the next year created vis- 
count Melville and baron Dunira, a 
title he took from the estate purchas- 
ed by him in lerthshire. 

On Mr. Pitt’s return to office, lord 
Melville succeeded lord St. Vincent, 
as first lord of the admiralty, and con- 
tinued so until the memorable occur- 
rence of his impeachn-ent. He had, 
while treasurer of the navy, rendered 
much essential advantage to the ser- 
vice; and had been instrumental in 
promoting the comfort of the seamen 
by bills he introduced, for enabling 


them, during their absence. to allot 


certain portions of their pay to their 
wives and near rclatives ; and he also 
brought forward a bill for regulating: 
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the treasury of the navy, and prevent- 
jing an improper use being made of 
the money passing through his hands, 
and directing the same from time to 
time, to be paid into the bank. This 
bill, of which he was the father, he 
was the first to break, and by the 
tenth report of the commissioners for 
naval inquiry, instituted under the 
au pices of the earl of St. Vincent, it 
appeared that large sums of the pub- 
lic »oney in the hands ef the trea- 
surer. had been employed directly 
contrary to the act. 

It would be unnecessary here to go 
into a detail of all that occurred on 
this momentous occasion, especially 
as the circumstances are fresh in the 
memory of the public. The matter 
was taken up very warmly by the 
house of commons; and alter keen 
debates, the resolutions moved by Mr. 
Whitbread, for the impeachment of 
the noble lord, were carried on the 
8th of April, 1805. On casting up 
the votes on the division, the num- 
bers were found equal, 216 for, and 
216 azainst, but the motion was carri- 
ed by the casting vote of the right ho- 
nourable Charles Abbot, the speaker. 
On the 10th, lord Melville resigned 
his office of first lord of the admi- 
ralty, and on the 6th of VIay he was 
struck from the list of privy coun- 
seilors by his majesty. On the 26th 
of June, Mr. Whitbread appeared at 
the bar of the house of lords, accom- 
panied by several other members, and 
solemnly impeached lord Melville of 
hirh crimes and misdemeanors ; and 
on the 9th of June, presented at the 
bar of the house of lords, the articles 
of impeachment. ‘The trial after- 
wards proceeded in Westminster hail, 
and in the end lord Melville was ac- 
quitted of all the articles by conside- 
rable majorities. ‘Trials of this de- 


scription are always much biassed by 
party; and that this was the case in 
the present instance, it is only neces- 
sary to look at the names of the vo- 
ters. That lord Melville acted con- 
trary to law, there can be no doubt ; 
but on the other hand, it does not 
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appear that he was actuated by mo- 
tives of personal corruption, or in 
fact, that he enjoyed any peculiar ad- 
vantage from the misapplication of 
the monies. Those under him, and 
whom his prosecutors, the better to 
get at him, secured by a bill of indem- 
nity, employed the public money to 
their own use and vast emolument ; 
nor does it appear that lord Melyille 
ever had the use of any part of it. ex- 
cept one or two comparatively small 
sums, for a short period. The great 
impropriety of his conduct, was not 
personally offending against the act, 
but suffering it to be done by the pay- 
master and others under him ; but 
no money was lost to the public by 
the malversations. 

But althouzh lord Melville was ac- 
quitted, and afterwards restored to a 
seat in the privy council; although 
his son has enjoyed places* of im- 
portance, and does now enjoy the 
presidentship of the board of control, 
yet he himself could never return to 
office. When he applied to Mr. Per- 
cival, the minister at once rejected his 
application ; a circumstance that must 
have been particularly galling, as 
coming from a mere shoot of the 
ministry, in which he had enjoyed 
such power. Mr. Percival stated, 
that he could not recommend him 
to the king for an official situation, 
but would take his majesty’s senti- 
ments on creating himanearl. This 
his lordship indignantly refused. He 
occasionally appeared, and spoke in 
the house of lords since the trial; but 
has never attempted to make any pro- 
minent figure. The greatest part of 
the time he passed in Scotland, where 
he died suddenly, in the house of his 
nephew, the chief baron, at Edin- 
burgh, on the 27th May last. He 
had, the evening before, arrived in 
that city from Melville castle, to at- 
tend the funeral of his deceased friend 
lord president Blair, and in the morn- 
ing was found dead in his bed. 

Lord Melville certainly was a man 
of abilities, and devoted to public bu- 
siness. Like other politicians, he was 
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however, attached to his party, and 
employed his talents and influence 
in promoting their measures. That 
these have been highly ruinous to the 
nation. and mischievous to the human 
race, there can be no doubt; and of 
consejyuence his memory must re- 
ceive his share of blame for his part 
in ali the destructive measures of the 
Jast thirty years. “Co sum up his pub- 
lic character in a few words, he has 
for many years been considered as 
forming an exact counterpart to 
Macklin’s Man of the World. In his 
private character, he was highly re- 
spectable. and he fulfiiled all the 
family and social functions in a man- 
ner that justly endeared him to the 
circle by which he was surrounded. 

The places held by him at his death 
were, 
Keeper of the privy seal, worth 

per annum, ‘ ; 5,000/. 
Crown ecrants to lady Melville, 
— estiinated at, ‘ 1,500/2. 
Pension from the East India 

company, ‘ ; ».20002 





8,5000. 


He en joyed also various other off. 
ces, which, if they brought i IN No im. 
mediate pecuniary income, fave him 
great patronage : as governor of the 
bank of Scotland, chancellor of the 
university of St. Andrews, elder bro. 
ther of the Trinity-house, governor of 
the Charter-house, kc. 


His son, the present viscount, 
is president of the board of 
control, (besides the recent 
addition), ; ‘ - 2,0007, 


Keeper of the signet of Scot- 
land, . 4°, SReGOBE 


* 
scree 


4,000/. 
His nephew and son-in-law, 
the lord chief baron, - 3,5001, 


Keeper of thg register of So- 
sines, , ; : 2,000/, 


—e—— —--—- —-. 


555001. 


Besides a variety of other lucrative 
appointments have been scattered 
among his family and connections. 
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CITY AND GOVERNMENT OF TIMBUCTOO. 


NEARLY IN THE CENTRE OF AFRICA, 


TIMBUCTOO, the great empo- 
rium of central Africa, has from time 
immemorial carried on a very exten- 
sive and lucrative trade with the vari- 
ous maritime States of North Africa, 
&c. Marocco, Tunis, Algier, Tripoli, 
Egypt, &c. by means of (akkabaahs) 
accumulated caravans, which cross 
the great Desert of Sahara, generally 
between’ the months of September 
and April inclusive ; these akkabaahs 
consist of several hundred joaded ca- 
mels, accompanied by the Arabs, who 
let them to the merchants, for the 
transport of their merchandize to Fas, 
Marocco, &c. at a very low rate. 
During their route.they are often ex- 





posed to the attacks of the roving 
Arabs of Sahara, who generally com- 
mit their depredations as they ap- 
proach the confines of the Desert. 

In this tiresome journey, the akka- 
baahs do not proceed in a direct line 
across the trackless Desert to the 
place of their destination, but turn 
occasionally eastward or westward, 
according to the situation of certain 
fertile, inhabited, and cultivated spots, 
interspersed in various parts of Sa- 
hara, like islands in the ocean. called 
Qas, or Oases; these serve as water- 
ing-places to the men, as well as to 
feed, refresh, and replenish the hardy 
and patient camel: at each of these 
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Oases, the akkabaah sojourns about 
seven days, and then proceeds on its 
journeys until it reaches another spot 
of the same description. In the in- 
ternediate journies, the hot winds, 
denominated Shume, are often so vlo- 
lent. as considerably, if not entirely, 
to exhale the water carried in skins 
by the camels for the use of the pas- 
senzers and drivers; on these occa- 
sions the Arabs and people of Soudan 
affirm that 500 dollars have been given 
for a draught of water, and that 10 or 
20 are commonly given when a par- 
tial exhalation has occurred. 

In 1805, acaravan proceeding from 
Timbuctoo, to Tafilelt, was disap- 
pointed, in not finding water at one 
of the usual watering-places, when, 
horrible to relate, the whole of the 
persons belonging to it, 2,000 in num- 
ber, beside 1,800 camels, perished of 
thirst ! Accidents of this sort, account 
for the vast quantities of human and 
other bones, which are found mingied 
together in various parts of the De- 
sert. 

The intense heat of the sun, aided 
by the vehement and parching wind 
driving the loose sand along the 
boundless plains, gives to the Desert 
the appearance of a sea, the drifting 
sands resembling exactly the waves 
of the ocean, and hence aptly deno- 
minated by the Arabs ‘El Bahar billa 
mia; a sea without water. 

It is generally affirmed, that the 
guides, to whom the charge of con- 
ducting these numerous accumulated 
caravans is committed, in their routes 
to and from Marocco, direct their 
course by the scent of the sandy 
earth; but I could never discover 
any reasonable foundation for such an 
opinion, and apprehend it to be an 
artful invention of their own, to im- 
pose on the credulity of this super- 
stilious and ignorant people, and thus 
to enhance the value of their know- 
ledge. These guides possess some 


idea of astrology, and the situation of 
certain stars, and being enabled by 
the two pointers to ascertain the polar 
star, they can by that unvarying 


cuide, steer their course with consi- 
derable precision, preferring often 
travelling in the night, rather than 
under the suffocating heat. of the 
scorching meridian sun. 

When the akkabaah reaches Akka, 
the first station on this side of the 
Desert, and situated on the confines 
thereof, in Lower Suse, which is a 
part of Bled-el-jerrcde, the camels 
and guides are discharged, and others 
there hired to proceed to Fas, Ma- 
rocco, Terodant, Tefilelt, and other 
places. 

The akkabaahs perform the tra- 
verse of the Desert, including their 
sojournments at El-wahs, or Oases, 
in about 130 days. Proceeding from 
the city of Fas, they go at the rate 
of 33 miles an hour, and travel 7 
hours a day ; they reach Wedinoon, 
Tatta, or Akka, in eighteen days, 
where they remain a month, as the 
grand accumulated akkabaah pro- 
ceeds from the latter place. 

In going from Akka to Tagassa, 
(the g should be pronounced guttu- 
ral) they employ sixteen days, here 
sojourning fifteen days more, to re- 
plenish their camels; they then pro- 
ceed to the Oasis and Well of ‘Sau- 
deny, which they reach in seven days; 
here again they remain fifteen days ; 
their next 1oute is to Arawan, another 
watering-place, which they reach in 
seven days ; here they sojourn fifteen 
days; and then proceed and reach 
Timbuctoo the sixth day, making a 
journey of fifty-four days actual tra- 
velling, and of seventy-five days re- 
pose, being altogether, from Fas to 
timbuctoo, one hundred and twenty- 
nine days, or four lunar months and 
nine days. 

There is another akkabah, which 
sets out from Wedinoon and Sok 
Assa, and traversing the Desert be- 
tween the black mountains of Cape 
Bojador and Gualata, touches at Ta- 
gassa, Kk] Garbie (both g’s guttural, 


being the ietter ¢)s or West Ta- 


gassa, and staying there to collect salt, 
proceeds to Timbuctoo. The time 
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occupied by this akkabaah is 5 or 6 
months, as it goes as far as Jibbel-el- 
biéd, or the White Mountains, near 
Cape Blanco, through the desert of 
Mograffra and Woled Abbusebah, to 
a place called Agadeen, where it so- 
journs twenty days. | 

The akkabaahs which cross the 
Desert may be compared to our fleets 
of merchant vessels under convoy, 
the (stata) convoy of the Desert be- 
ing two or more Arabs, belonging to 
the tribe through whose territory the 
caravan passes; thus, in passing the 
territory of Woled Abbusebah, they 
are accompanied by two Sebayees, or 
people of that country, who on reach- 
ing the confines of the territory of 
Woled Deleim, receive a ren:unera- 
tion, and return, delivering them to 
the protection of two chiefs of Woled 
Deleim ; these again conducting them 
to the confines of the territory of the 
Moraffra Arabs, to whose care they 
deliver them, and so on, till they reach 
Tinibuctoo: any assault made against 
the akkabaah during this journey. is 
considered as an insult to the whole 
clan to which the (stata) convoy be- 
Jones, and for which they never fail 
to take ample revenge. 

Besides these grand accumulated 
caravans, there are others which cross 
the Desert, on any emergency, with- 
out a stata, or guard of soldiers: but 
this is a perilous expedition, and they 
are too often plundered near the nor- 
thern confines of the Desert, by two 
motorious tribes, called Dikna and 
Emyjot. In the year 1799, an akka- 
baah consisting of two thousand ca- 
mels, loaded with Soudanic produce, 
together with seven hundred slaves, 
was plundered and dispersed, and 
many were killed. These desperate 
attacks are conducted in the follow- 
ing manner: a whole clan picket their 
horses at the entrance of their tents, 
and send out scouts to give notice 
when an akkabaah 1s likely to pass ; 
these being mounted on the Heirie, 
or Shrubba Er’reeh, quickly commu- 
nicate the intelligence, and the whele 
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clan mount their horses, taking with 
them a sufficient number of (Niag) 
female camels, to supply them with 
food (they living altovether on the 
milk of that animal); they place 
themselves somewhere in ambush 
near an osais, or watering-place, from 
whence they issue on the airival of 
the akkabaah, which they plunder of 
every thing, leaving the unfortunate 
merch. nts entirely destitute. 

' Those who have philosophy enough 
to confine their wants solely to what 
nature requires. would view the indi. 
viduai happiness of the people whe 
compose the caravans, with approba- 
tion. ‘Their food, dress, and accom. 
modation, are simple and natural; 
proscribed from the use of wine and 
intoxicating liquors, by their religion, 
and exhorted by its principles to tem- 
perance, they are commonly satisfied 
with a. few nourishing dates, anda 
draft of water ; and they will travel for 
weeks successively without any other 
food; at other times, a little barley 
meal and cold water is the extent of 
their provision, when they undertake 
a journey of a few weeks across the 
Desert ; living in this abstemious 
manner, they never complain, but so- 
lace themselves with a hope of reach- 
ing their native country, singing oc- 
casionally during the journey, when- 
ever they approach any habitation, or 
whenever the camels appeared fa- 
tigued; these songs are usually sung 
jin trio, and in the chorus all the 
camel drivers, who have a musical 
voice, join; it is worthy observation, 
how much these songs renovate the 
camels, and the symphony and time 
they keep, surpasses what any one 
would imagine, who had not heard 
them. In traversing the Desert, they 
generally contrive to terminate the 
day’s journey atl’ Asaw, aterm which 
they appropriate to our four o’clock, 
P. M. so that between that period and 
the setting sun, the tents are pitched, 


prayers said, and the (Jashaw) supper 


got ready ; after which they sit round 
in a circle, and talk till sleep over- 
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comes them, and next morning at 
preak of day, they proceed again on 
their journey. 

The Arabic language, as spoken by 
the camel-drivers, is peculiarly sweet 
and soft; the guttural and harsh let- 
ters are softened, and with ail its en- 
ergy and perspicuity, when pronounc- 
ed by them, is as soft, and more sono- 
rous than the Italian; 1t approaches 
the ancient Korannick language, and 
has suffered but little alteration these 
twelve hundred years. The Arabs of 
Moraffra. and those of Woled Abbu- 
sebah, frequently hold an extempore 
conversation in poetry ; at which the 
women are adepts, and never fail to 
show attention to those young Arabs 
who excel in this intellectual and re- 
fined amusement. 

The articles transported by the 
company of merchants trading from 
Fas to Timbuctoo, are principally as 
follows: various kinds cof German 
linens, viz. plattilias, rouans, bretta- 
nias, muslins of different qualities, 
particularly muls, Irish linens, cam- 
brics, fine cloths of particular colours, 
eoral beads, amber beads, pearls, Ben- 
gal raw silk, brass nails. coffee, fine 
hyson teas, refined sugar. and various 
manufactures of Fas and ‘Vafilelt, viz. 
shawls and sashes of silk and gold, 
hayks of silk, of cotton and si:k mix- 
ed, of cotton and of wool; also an 
immense quantity of (hayk filelly) 
Tafilelt hayks, a particulariy light 
and fine manufacture of that place, 
and admirably adapted to the climate 
of Soudan; to these may be added 
red woollen caps, the general cover- 
ing of the head, turbans, Italian silks, 
hutmegs, cloves, ginger, and pepper, 
Venetian beads, cowries, and a consi- 
derable quantity of tobacco and salt, 
the produce of Barbary and Bled-el- 
jerrede. 

The produce of Soudan, returned 
by the akkabaahs, for the above arti- 
cles, consists principally in gold dust, 
twisted gold rings of Wangara, gold 
rinxs made at Jinnie, bars of gold, 
elephants’ teeth, gum of Soudan, 
(guza Saharawie) -grains of Sahara, 
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called by Europeans grains of Pa- 
radise, odoriferous gums, called el 
b’kor’h Sodan, much esteemed by the 
Arabs for fumigating, to which they 
ascribe many virtues; a great num- 
ber of slaves, purchased at Timbuc- 
too, from the Wangareen, Housso- 
nian, and other slatees, who bring 
them from those regions which bor- 
der on the Jibbel, Kumra, or Moun- 
tains of the Moon, a chain which, with 
little or no intermission, runs through 
the continent of Africa trom the west 
to the east, viz. from Assentee in the 
west, to Abyssinia in the east. 
Ostrich feathers and ambergris are 
collected on the confines of the De- 
sert, and are added to the merchan- 
dize before-mentioned., The gold 
jewels of Jinnie are denominated by 
the Arabs iil Herrez, from the sup- 
posed charm they contain; they are 
invariably of pure gold, and some of 
them of exquisite workmanship, and 
of various forms, but hollow in the 
middle for the purpose of containing 
the Herrez, or amulet, which consists 
of passages from the Koran, are ran- 
ged in some geometrical figure, on 
paper, which being enclosed in the 
gold jewel, is suspended from the 
neck, or tied round the arms, legs, or 
elsewhere. These charms have va- 
rious and particular powers attributed 
to them, some insuring the wearer 
against the effects of an evil eye, 
others from an evil mind; some are 
intended to secure a continuation of 
prosperity and happiness, or to avert 
misfortune, whilst ops secure tothe 
wearer health and strength. This su- 
perstition and predilection for charms, 
pervades the greater part of Africa : 
thus, in the northern maritime States, 
in Suse, and other parts of Bled-el- 
jerréde, the fakrees, or saints, attach 
half a hundred herrez (without, how- 
ever, the gold covering, for which 
they substitute a leathern one) to dif- 
ferent parts of their body, and even 
to the horses: at Marocco, | have 
seen eleven round one horse’s neck. 
The inhabitants of these countries 
imagine no disorder incident to man- 
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kind can attack either man or beast, 
without the aid of some (jin) spirit, 
or departed soul, or (drubba d’lain) an 
evil eye. 

The slaves brought by the akka- 
baahs are more or less yaluable in 
Barbary, according to their beauty 
and symmetry of person, and also ac- 
cording to their age, and the country 
from whence they are procured: thus 
a Wangareen slave is not worth so 
much as one from Houssa; the for- 
mer being a gross, stupid people, lit- 
tle superior in understanding to the 
brute creation, whilst those of Houssa 


are intelligent, industrious, acute, and : 


possess a peculiarly open counte- 
nance, having prominent noses, and 
expressive black eyes; those of Wan- 
cara, on the contrary, have large 
mouths, thick lips, broad flat noses, 
and heavy eyes. A young girl of 
Houssa, of exquisite beauty, was 
once sold at Marocco, whilst I was 
there, for four hundred ducats, whilst 
the average price of slaves is about 
one hundred, so much depends on 
the fancy, or the imagination of the 
purchaser ! 

These slaves are treated very dif- 
ferently from the unhappy victims 
who used to be transported from the 
coast of Guinea, and our settlements 
on the Gambia, to the West India is- 
lands. After suffering those priva- 
tions, which all who traverse the 
African Desert must necessarily and 
equally submit to, masters, as well as 
servants and slaves, they are convey- 
ed to Fas and Marocco, and after be- 
ing exhibited in the sock, or public 
market-place, they are sold to the 
highest bidder, who carries them to 
his home; where, if found faithful, 
they are considered as members of 
the family, and allowed an intercourse 
with the (horraht) free-born women 
of the household. Being in the daily 
habit of hearing the Arabic language 
spoken, they soon acquire a partial 
knowledge of it, and the Mahomme- 
dan religion teaching the unity of 
God, they readily reject paganism, 
andembrace Mahommedanism; their 


Mooselmin masters then instil intg 

their vacant minds, ready to receive 

the first impression, the fundamenta] 

principles of the Mooselmin doctrine. 

the more intelligent learn to read and 

write, and afterwards acquire a partial 

knowledge of the Koran ; and such as 

can read and understand one chapter, 

from that time procure their emap. 

cipation from slavery, and the mastep 

exults in having converted ab infidel, 

and in full faith expeets favour from 

heaven for the action, and for having 

liberated a siave. When these peo. 

ple do not turn their minds to read. 

ing, and learning the principles of 
Mohammedanism, they generally ob- 
tain their freedom after cight or ten 

years servitude ; for the more consci- 
entious Mooselmen consider them as 
servants, and purchase them for about 
the same sum that they would pay in 
wages to a servant during tie above 
period, at the expiration of which 
term, by giving them their liberty, 
they, according to their religious opi- 
nions, acquire a blessing from God, 
for having done an act, which a Moo- 
selman considers more meritorious in 
the sight of Heaven, than the sacri- 
fice of a goat, or even of a camel. 
This liberation is entirely voluntary 
on the part of the owner ; and j have 
known some slave? so attached to 
their masters from good treatment, 
that when they have been offered 
their liberty, they have actually refu- 
sed it, preierring to continue in servi- 
tude. it should not, however, be sup- 
posed, that the Arabs and Moors are 
always inclined thus to liberate these 
degraded people : on the contrary, 
some of them, particularly the latter, 
are obdurate, and make an infamous 
traffic of them, by purchasing, and 
afterwards intermarrying them, for 
the purpose of propagation and of 
sale, when they are placed in the 
public market-place, and there turn- 
ed about, and examined, in order to 
ascertain their value. 


The eunuchs which the emperor | 


and princes keep to superintend their 
respective horems, are, for the most 
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art, procured from the vicinage of 
Senaar, in Soudan ; these creatures 
have shrill and effeminate voices ; 
they are emasculated in a peculiar 
manner, and sometimes in such a 
way, us not to be incapacitated from 
cohabiting with women ; chey are in 
general very fat and gross, and from 
the nature of the charge committed 
to them, become very confidential 
servants: indeed their fidelity is sur- 
passed only by their unbounded inso- 
lence. I knew one of these creatures, 
who was Chief of the eunuchs super- 
intending the horem of Muley Abd 
Salam, at Agadeer, who was 110 years 
old ; he was then upright, and walked 
about without a stick. 

Persons unaccustomed to, or unac- 
quainted with the mode of living in 
Africa, may imagine the expense and 
trouble of conveying the slaves across 
the Desert, would be more than the 
advantage derivable from their sale ; 
but it must be recollected, that these 
people are very abstemious, particu- 
larly whilst travelling ; ten dollars 
expended in rice in Wangara, 1s suf- 
ficient for a year’s consumption for 
one person; the wearing apparel is 
alike economical, a pair of drawers, 
and sometimes a vest, forming all the 
clothing necessary in traversing the 
Desert. 

It is not ascertained when the 
communication between Barbary and 
Soudan was first opened, yet it is 
certain, that the enterprising expedi- 
tion of Muley Arsheede to the latter 
country, tended considerably to in- 
crease and encourage the exchange 
of commodities, and caused the esta- 
blishment of the company of Fas 
merchants, at Fas, as well as that of 
their factory at Timbuctoo, which has 
continued to increase and flourish 
ever since. 

The circulating medium at Tim- 
buctoo is (tibber) gold dust, which is 
exchanged for merchandize: thus a 
plattilia is worth 20 mizans of gold ; 
a piece of Irish linen of 25 yards, is 
worth 30 mizans, and loaf sugar is 
worth 40 mizans of gald per quintal. 
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Having in some measure explained 
the nature of the trade with Tivibut- 
too, we may now proceed to discuss 
the extent of its territory, and al- 
though this does not appear to have 
been ascertained, yet it may be said 
to extend northward to the confines 
of Sahara, or the Desert; a tract of 
country about 90 miles in breadth ; 
the western boundary is 130 miles 
west of the city, and the eastern ex- 
tends to the Babar Soudan, or the sea 
of Soudan, which is a lake formed by 
the Nile El Abeede, whose opposite 
shore is not discegnible; this is the 
description given @f it by the Souda- 
nees, who have visited it ; on its op- 
posite or eastern shore begins the ter- 
ritory of white people hereafter men- 
tioned, denominated by the Arabs, 
(N’sarrath) Christians, or followers 
of Jesus of Nazareth: south of the 
river is another territory of immense 
extent, the boundary of which extends 
to Lamlem, or Melli, which latter is 
reported to be inhabited by one of the 
lost, or missing tribes of Israel. 

The city of Timbuctoo is situated 
on a plain, surrounded by sandy emi- 
nences, about 12 miles north of the 
Nile F.] Abeede, or Nile of the Blacks, 
and three (erhellat) days journey from 
the confines of Sahara: the city is 
about 12 miles in circumference, but 
without walls. The town of Kabra, 
situated on the banks of the river, is 
lis commercial depdt, or port? By 
means of a water carriage east and 
west of Cabra, great facility is given 
to the trade of Timbuctoo; from 
whence the various articles of Euro- 
pean as well as Barbary manufac- 
tures, brought by the akkabaahs from 
the north of Africa, are distributed to 
the different empires and states of 
Soudan, and the south. ‘This great 
mart is resorted to by all nations, 
whither they bring the various pro- 
ducts of their respective countries, to 
barter for the European and Barbary 
manufactures. 

The houses of Timbuctoo have for 
the most part no upper apartments ; 
they are spacrous, and of a sqtare 














form, with an opening in the centre, 
towards which the doors open ; they 
have no windows, as the doors, which 
are lofty and wide, admit sutticient 
lixht te the rooms when thrown open. 
Contiguous to the entrance door is a 
building consisting of two rooms, 
calied a Duaria, in which visitors are 
received and entertained, so that they 
sec nothing of the women, who are 
extremely handsome: the men are 
so excessively jealous of their wives, 
that when the latter visit a relation, 
they are ruffled up in every possible 
way totdisguise their persons ; their 
face is also covered with their gar- 
ment, through which they peep with 
one eye, to discover their way. 

The king, whose authority has 
been acknowledged at ‘Vimbuctoo 
ever since the death of Muley Is- 
mael, emperor of Marocco, Is the so- 
vereign of Bambarra; the name of 
this potentate in 1800 was Woolo: 
He is a black, and a native of the 
country which he governs, his usual 
place of residence is Jinnie, though 
he has three palaces in lissbuctoo, 
which are said to contain an linmense 
quantity of gold. Many of the civil 
appointments, simce the decease of 
Muley Ismael before-mentioned, and 
the consequent decline of the artho- 
rity of the emperor of Marocco, have 
been filled by the Moors of Maro:uin 
origin ; but the military appointments 
since the above period, have been en- 
tirely among the negroes of Bambar- 
ra, appointed by the kine Woolo; the 
inhabitants are aiso for the most part 
nesroes, who possess much of the 
Arab hospitality, and pride them- 
selves with being attentive to stran- 
cers. The various costumes exhi- 
bited in the market-places and streets, 
indicate the varicty and extent of the 
comimerctal intercourse with the dif- 
ferent nations-of central Africa; the 
individuals being each habited in the 
dress of his respective country, exhi- 
bit a variety both pleasing and inter- 
esting to every stranger who goes 
there. 

The toleration in a country like 
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this is particularly deserving .of yo. 
tice. The Divan, or L’Alemma, ny. 
ver interfere with the religious tenets 
of the various religions professed by 
the different people who resort hithe; 
for commercial or other Purposes ; 
every one 1s allowed to worship the 
great Author of his being without re. 
straint, and according to the religion 
of his father, or in the way wherein 
he may have been initiated. 

The police of this extraordinary 
place is extolled, as surpassing any 
thing of the kind on this side of the 
Desert; robberies and house-breagk. 
ing are scarcely known ; the peacea- 
ble inhabitants of the town each fol. 
lowing his respective avocation, inter- 
fere with nothing but what concerns 
them. ‘The government of the city 
is entrusted to a Diwan of twelve 
Alemma, or men learned in the ko- 
ran, and an umpire, who retain their 
appointments, which they receive 
from the king of Bambarra, three 
years. The power of the Alemma is 
ereat. and their falling into the mass 
of citizens after the expiration of the 
above period, obliges them to act up- 
rightly, as their good or bad adminis- 
tration of justice either acquits or 
condemns them after the expiration 
of theirtemporary power. ‘The civil 
jurisprudence is directed by a Cadi, 
who decides all judicial proceedings 
according to the spirit of the koran ; 
he has twelve talbs of the law, or at- 
tornies, attending him, each of whom 
has a separate department of justice 
to engage his daily attention. 

It is asserted, that until lately, no 
Jews were permitted to enter the 
town, and various conjectures have 
been made as to the cause ot this in- 
terdiction. It is also reported that 
those Jews who do now resort thither 
are obliged to become Mohamme- 
dans. the forms of which religion they 
probably relincuish on their return to 
their native country; but whatever 
tay be the ostensible { am inclined 
to think the true cause why the Jews 
are not admitted into Timbuctoo, 1s 
the extreme jealousy of the indivi- 
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duals of the Moorish factory, whose 

avarice induces them to exclude eve- 
ry person from sharing their emolu- 
ments, Whenever a plausible pretext 
can be found. 

The climate of Timbuctoo is much 
extolled as being salubrious, and ex- 
tremely invigorating, insomuch that 
it is impossible for the sexes to exist 
without intermarrying ; accordingly, 
it is said, there is no man of the age 
of eighteen who has not his wives or 
concubines, all which are allowed by 
the laws of the country, which are 
Mohammedan ; and,it is even a dis- 
erace for a man who has reached the 
age of puberty to be unmarried. The 
natives, and those who have resided 
there any considerable time, have an 
elezance and suavity of manners, 
which is not observed on this side of 
Sahara; they possess a great flow of 
animal spirits, and are generaily so 
much attached to the country, that 
they invariably return, when insur- 
mountable difficulties do not prevent 
them. 

The accommodation for travellers 
at Timbuctoo is’very simple : camels, 
horses, drivers, and merchants, ren- 
dezvous at a large house, having an 
open space in the middle, round which 
are built rooms sufficiently large for 
a bed and table: these Inns, or cara- 
vanseras, are called Fondaque, and 
each merchant hires aroom, or more, 
until he accommodates himself with 
a house, bartering and exchanging 
his commodities, till he has invested 
the whole in Soudanic produce, which 
he endeavours to accomplish by au- 
tumn, (September), in order to be 
ready for the akkabaah, either to pro- 
ceed to Marocco, Cairo, Jidda, or 
elsewhere. 

With regard to the manufactures 
of different kinds of apparel at Tim- 
buctoo, and other places of the inte- 
rior, they are made for the most part 
by the- women in their respective 
houses, whenever they cannot pro- 
cure European cloths and linens, or 
When there is a great scarcity of Fas 
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and Tafilelt manufactures of silk, cot- 
ton, and woollen. 

It has been said that there is an ex- 
tensive library at Timbuctoo, consist- 
ing of manuscripts in a character dif- 
fering from the Arabic; this, I am 
inclined to think, has ofiginated in the 
fertile imagination of fome poet; or 
perhaps some Arab of Moor, willing 
to indulge at the expense of Luro- 
pean curiosity, has fabricated such a 
story. In all my inquiries during 
many years, I never heard of any 
such library at Timbuctoo. The state 
library, which is composed for the 
most part of manuscripts in the Ara- 
bic, contains a few Hebrew, and per- 
haps Chaldaic books; amongst the 
Arabic, it is probable there are many 
translations from Greek and Latin au- 
thors at present unknown to Euro- 
peans. 

The Nile El] Abeede, or Nile of the 
Negroes, overflows in the same man- 
ner as the Nile Massar, or Nile of 
Egypt, when the sun enters Cancer ; 
this is the rainy season in the coun- 
tries, south. of the Great Desert. and 
in Jibbel Kumra, or the Mountains of 
the Moon, from whence the waters 
descend, which cause the river to 
overflow its banks. : jt Kabra, near 
Timbuctoo, it be “comes a very large 
stream. River hordes are found in 
the Nile El Abeede, as well as cro- 
codiles, and the country contiguous 
to its southern bankg i is covered with 
forests of primeval growth, in which 
are many trees of great size and 
beauty. These forests abound with 
elephants of an enormous size. 

The river, according to the concur- 
rent testimony of the Arabs and the 
Moors, is about the width of the 
Thames at London ; the stream is so 
very rapid in the middle, as to oblige 
the boats which navigate to Jinnie, to 
keep close to the shore ; and the boat- 
men, instead of oars, push the boat 
on with long poles. 

The soil about Timbuctoo is gene- 
rally fertile, and near the river pro- 
duces rice, millet, Indian corn, and 
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other grain; wheat and barley grow 
in the plains, and are cultivated prin- 
_cipally by the Arabs of the tribe of 
Brabeesha. Coffee grows wild here, 
as does also indigo; the latter, how- 
ever, is cultivated in some parts, and 
@roduces a very fine blue dye, which 
they use in their various cotton nia- 
nufactures ; a specimen of this colour 
may be seen in the British museum, 
in a piece of cloth of cotton and silk, 
which I had the honour to present to 
that national depository of curiosities 
some years since: it is of a chequered 
pattern, similar to a draft board, the 
squares are alternate blue and white ; 
these pieces of cotton are manufac- 
tured at Jinnie and Timbuctoo, and 
used as covers to beds; they are va- 
luable from the strength and dura- 
bilty of the texture, and are therefore 
soid at a high price in Barbary, ac- 
cording to the quantity of silk that is 
in them, and the quality of the cot- 
ton: those, however, which have no 
silk interwoven, but are simply cot- 
ton, of blue and white patterns, are not 
so costly : the width varies from two 
to twelve inches; the pieces are sew- 
ed together so closely afterwards with 
silk or thread, that one can scarcely 
perceive the seams, the whole appear- 
ing as one piece. 

The husbandmen, (whom they call 
fulah) are very expert in the econo- 
my of bees; honey and wax are abun- 
dant, but neither is transported across 
the Desert; first, because the arti- 
cles abound in Barbary, and secondly, 
because they are used by the natives 
of Timbuctoo, the former as an arti- 
cle of food, and the latter for candles. 

‘here is a supply of fish from the 
river about. sabra, but of what kind 
} have not been abie to learn, as they 
differ from those of Europe. 

The mines of gold which he south 
of the bed of the river, belong to the 
Sultan VWoolo, who resides at Jinnie; 
he has three palaces, or spacious 
houses at be apie where his gold 
is deposited, of which he is said to 
possess an enormous quantity. The 
persons who are daily employed in 
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working the mines are Bambareey 
negroes, who are extremely rich jp 
gold, for all pieces of ore which the 

take from the mines, not Weighing 
twelve mizans, or two ounces, become 
a ._perquisite to themselves, as a remu- 
neration for their labour, and aj} 
pieces of greater weight belong to 
the Sultan, and are deposited in his 
before-mentioned palaces. 

It is asserted, that the mines are so 
pure, that lumps of virgin gold are 
constantly found of several ounces in 
weight; this being admitted, it will 
not be surpi'sing that the value of 
this precious metal, here so abundant, 
shouid be inconsiderable, and that 
sume articles of small value with us 
in Europe, such as tobacco, salt, and 
manufactured brass, should often sell 
at Timbuctoo for their weight in 
gold. But here I would wish to be 
understood as speaking with some 
latitude, as the precise value of the 
circulating medium of Soudan is sub- 
‘ect to great fluctuation, originating 
from a company of enterprising spe- 
culators of great capital at I’as, who 
are extremely jealous of the trade, 
and particularly cautious in commu- 
nicating any information respecting 
it. In my various inquiries on this 
sub‘ect, I have constantly been guard- 
ed from receiving any information re- 
specting Soudan, from men who have 
had commercial establishments there, 
but have been rather induced to pre- 
fer the testimony of those whom I 
have frequently met from time to 
time in my various jeurnies through 
West and South Barbary, who were 
strangers to the motive of my inqui- 
rics, considering them merely as the 
natural suggestions of curiosity ; some 
of these, however, I have by chance 
met with afterwards at Mogodor and 
Agadeer, where my commercial esta- 
blisuments were, when finding I was 
engaged in foreign commerce, they 
became very circumspect and cauti- 
ous, and apparently regretted having 
communicated intelligence to me 
concerning their country. 
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BETH-GELERT.* 
on THE GRAVE OF THE GREYHOUND. 


THE spearmen heard the bugle sound, 
And cheerly smiled the morn, 

And many a brach, and many a bound 
Obey’d Llewelyn’s horn. 


And still he blew a louder blast, 
And gave a lustier cheer, 

Come, Gelert, come, we’rt never last 
Llewelyn’s horn to hear. 


Oh, where does faithful Gelert roam, 
The flow’r of all his race? 

So true, so brave ; a lamb at home, 
A lion in the chase! 


‘Twas only at Liewelyn’s board 
The faithful Gelert fed, 

He watch’d, he serv’d, he cheer’d his lord 
And sentinel’d his bed. 


In sooth he was a peerless hound, 
The gift of royal John; 

But now no Gelert could be found, 
And all the chase rode on. 


And now as o’er the rocks and dells 
The gallant chidingss rise, 

All Snowdon’s craggy chaos yells 
The many-mingled cries ? 


That day Llewelyn little loved 
The chase of hart or hare, 
And scant and small the booty proved 
For Gelert was not there. 
Unpleas’d Llewelyn homeward hies, 
When near the portal seat 
His truant Gelert he espies 
Bounding his lord to greet. 


But when he gain’d his castle door, 
Aghast the chieftain stood, 

The hound all o’er was smear’d with gore, 
His lips, his fangs, ran blood. 


Llewelyn gaz’d with fierce surprise, 
Unus’d such looks to meet, 

His fav’rite check’d his joyful guise, 
And crouch’d and lick’d his feet. 


Onward in haste Llewelyn past; 
And on went Gelert too, 

And still where’er his eyes he cast 
Fresh blood gouts shock’d his view. 


O’erturn’d his infant’s bed he found 
With blood-stain’d covert rent, 

And all around the walls and ground 
With recent blood besprent. 

He call’d his child—no voice replied ; 
He search’d with terror wild ; 

Blood, blood, he found on every side, 
But nowhere found his child. 


Hell-hound my child by thee’s devour’d 
The frantic father cried : 

And to the hilt his vengeful sword 
He plung’d in Gelert’s side. 


His suppliant looks, as prone he fell, 
No pity could impart, 

But siill his Gelert’s dying yell 
Pass’d heavy o’er his heart. 


Arous’d by Gelert’s dying yell: 
Some slumb’rer waken’d nigh ; 
What words the parent’s joy could telk 
To hear his infant’s cry! 
Conceal’d beneath a tumbled heap, 
His hurried search had miss’d : 
All glowing from his rosy sleep, 
The cherub boy he kiss’d. 


Nor scatch had he, nor harm, npr dredd, 
But the same couch beneath ; 
Lay a gaunt wolf all torn and dgad, 
Tremendous still in death. 
Ah, what was then Llewelyn’s 
For now the truth was clear, 

His gallant hound the wolf had slain 
To save Llewelyn’s heir. 

Vain, vain was all Llewelyn’s wo : 
Best of thy kind adieu ! i 

The frantic blow that laid thee fw 
This heart shall ever rue.’ 


And now a gallant tomb they raise, 
With costiy sculpture deck’d, 
And marbles storied with his praise, 

Poor Gelert’s bones protect. 


ain ! 


* The story of this ballad is traditionary in a village at the foot of Snowdon, where 
Llewelyn the Great had a house—The greyhound, named Gelert was given to him by 
his father-in-law king John, A. D, 1205, and the place te this dav rs called Beth-Getert. 


or the grave of Gelert. 
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There never could a spearman pass 
Or forrester unmov’d ; 

‘There oft the tear besprinkled grass 
Llewelyn’s sorrow prov’d. 


And there he hung his horn and spear 
And there as evening fell, 

In fancy’s ear, he oft would hie ‘ar 
Poor Gelert’s dying yell. 


And till great Snowdon’s rocks grow old, 
And cease the storm to brave, 

The consecrated spot shall hold 
The name of Gelert’s grave. 


Dolymelyntlyn, 2 
August 11, 1800.5 


FROM THE GENERAL CHRONICLE. 
TO THE SEA BIRD. 


PLEAS’D I behold thee, rover of the deep, 
That brav’st the terrors of this raging 
world ; 
And follow still, 
sweep, 
’Mid emerald waves, with snowy heads, 
y-curl’d ! 
Pleas’d I behold thee o’er the expanse 
ride, 
Now pois’d aloft amid the lurid skies 
Descending now the wat’ry valleys w ide, ; 
Now rising slow, as slow the billows rise: 
Pleas’d I behold thee; and think, blest it 
were, | 
Like thee, the dark seas dauntless to 
exploce ; 
Like thee, to toil unwearied, and to dare; 
Nor, with a coward’s haste, to seek the 
shore : 
Tempt, while I please, the fortunes of the 
day, , 
Then spread the wing, and bear, at will, 
away ! 


with curious eye, thy 
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EROM THE MONTHLY MIRROR, 


HORACE IN LONDON.* 


Exegi monumentum ere perennius, &c. 


My work is establish’d—pale Envy, be still, 
My fame is not now to be undone, 
| rank with the first of the sons of the quill, 


Even elegant Horace of Strawberry-hij] 
Must now yield to Horace in London, 


Blow, Boreas, blow, 
rain, 
How tough is the hide.of the Witty 
‘The seasons may dance, hands across back 
again, 
They never can 
strain, 
Nor blot out a line of my ditty. 


tumble 


injure My permanent 


I rather suspect, 
hearse, 
My fricnds will consider me dead, 
Oh no! fiom that circumstance never the 
worse, 
My far better half, not my wife, but my 
verse, : 
Will pop up its flourishing head. 


when I’m lock’d in 4 


Posterity lone shall be proud of my name, 
‘Than Parian marble far whiter : 
When fashion shall die, and Ephemeral 
fume 
No longer shiatl trumpet the charms of the 
dame, 
Who lower’d the Osnaburg mitre. 


My Gdes shall be sung from the Mouth of 
the Nore, 
Oid Thames shall the stanza prolong, 
From Westminster-bridge to fair Twick- 
enham’s shore, 
Where Pleasure and Beauty shall rest on 
the oar, 
At eve to attend to my song. 


If Beauty applaud me, let Pedantry foam, 
I’m prqud of the plan I have hi on, 
To make the old bard, when transplanted 

from Rome, 
Leave learning and classic allusions ‘at 
home, 
And talk the free language of Britain. 


I care not a fig what the critics may 
say, 

My fame is too firm to be undone,— 
Then hold up your head, pretty Muse, 
from this day, * 

And crown with a chaplet of laurel and 
bay, 


The forehe ad of Horace in London ! : 
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RECENT BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 

A new edition, with the author’s last 
corrections of the works of Cornelius Ta- 
cits 5 with an Essay on his Life and Ge- 
nius. Notes, Supplements, &e. By Arthur 
Murphy, esq. 

The Letters of Anna Seward, in six vo- 
lumes, post Svo. with portraits. Written 
between the years 1781 and 1807. This 
work consists of upwards of 500 Letters, 
written by Miss Seward to her numerous 
corre sponde nts; and besides much valua- 
bie literary criticism and anecdote, many 
of the letters contain discussions on the 
principal occurrences of the times, and on 
iopics of a public as well as a domestic 
nature 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Sir 
Phi 1 Sidney. By Thomas Zouch, D. D. 
F.L. S. Prebendary of Durham. Second 
edition. 

The History of the Helvetic Republics. 
iy Francis Hare Naylor, esq. 

Patriarchal Times; or, the Land of Ca- 
naan, in seven books. Comprising, inter- 
esting Events, Incidents and Characters ; 
moral and historical; founded on the Holy 
Scriptures. By Miss O’Keeffe. 

A new Pocket Dictionary of the English 
and Dutch Languages, with a vocabulary 
of Proper Names, Geographical, Histori- 
eal, &c, in Two Parts: 1. English and 
Dutch.—2. Dutch and English. Contain- 

all the words of general ise, collected 
from the best authorities in ‘both lan- 
cuages, carefully revised, and constructed 
pon the plan of the octavo dictionary. By 
wuch Hull Wilcocke. 

‘Beahien in an Uproar, &c. &c. &e.— 
Founded on facts. By H. M. Moriarty. 
This work, comprising Anecdotes of Mo- 
dern Characters, was advertised to be pub- 
lished on the 15th of last August; but 
was stopped, from the bookseller being 
threatened with a criminal prosecution. 

Popular Directions for the treatment of 
the Discases of Women and Children. By 
John Burns, Lecturer on Midwifery, and 
Member of the F Faculty of Physicians and 


Surgeons, in Glasgow. 
The Sabine Farm ;- 


a Poem: into which 


is interwoven a series of Translations, 
chiefly descriptive of the Villa and the 
Life of Horace. Occasioned by an excur- 
sion from Rome to Licenza; and illustrat- 
ed with a Road Map, and Six Views, taken 
on the spot. By Robert Broadstreet, esq. 
A.M. 

Geological Travels in England. By J. 
A. Deluc, esq. F. R.S. ‘Translated from 
the French Manuscript. In two large vo- 
lumes octavo 


RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATION 


A handsome little volume, nietataiadee 
Letters written by the late Earl of Chat- 
ham to his Nephew, Thomas Pitt, Esq. is 
just published by Mr. C. Williams and T. 
B. Waite & Co. Boston. They are princi- 
pally on the important subject of educa- 
tion, and should be read by every student, 
as well as every man of letters. 

By Edward Parker, Philadelphia. 

An Inquiry into the History and Nature 
of the Diseases produced in the Human 
Constitution by the use of Mercury; with 
observations on its connexion with the 
Lues Veneria. By Andrew Mathias, Sur- 
geon extraordit nary to the be and to 
her M: jesty ’s Household, Surgeon to the 
Westminster Lying in Hospital, and mem- 
ber of the Roy al College of Surgeons of 
London. In one volume octavo. 


By D. Allison & Co. Burlington, NM. J. 

A Sermon delivered in the city of Bur- 
lington, N. J. on the 1st of May, 1811, at 
the opening of the Convention of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in New Jersey 
By the Rev. Simon Wiliner, Rector of Tri 
nity Church, Swedesborough. 

By the same. 

Practical Astronomy : containing a de- 
scription of the Solar Sy stem, the Doctrine 
of the Sphere, &c. &c. By Alexander Ew- 
ing, teacher of mathematics, Edinburgh. 
Revised, corrected, and improved, by 
John Guimmere. Teacher of Asti ‘onomy 
and other branches of the mathematics. 

Also, 

Practical Piety; or, the influence of the 
Religion of the Heart, on the conduct of 
the life. By Hannah Moore. A handsome 
edition in one yolume. Price 150 cents 














PROPOSED BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 


A translation of the continuation of 
Humbold’s Travels, &€ in New Spain, 
recently arrived. 


The Life of the late Richard Cumber- 
land, esq. by Mr. Mudford, is in prepara- 
tion. The “Memoirs,” published by the 
author himself, will be used as an authen- 
tic record for every thing respecting facts, 
but there still will remain an important 
portion to supply. 


The First Number of the Military Clas- 
sics; a publication which, in montily num- 
bers of 2s. 6d. each, will reprint the whole 
Series of Ancient and Modern eminent 
Military Works of any name and autho- 
rity; and by a compressed way of print- 
ing, will comprehend, in one Number, 
price 2s. 6d. the whole contents of a quarto 
volume, verbatim, usually charged. from 
two to three guineas. The First Number 
eomprehends the works of Marshal Saxe, 
complete. 


Sketches, Civil and Military, of the Is- 
lands of Java, and its immediate Depen- 
dencies, including particular and interest- 
ing details of Batavia, collected durmg 
voyages performed from between 1768 to 
1778. By a Dutch Admiral. And 1804 
to 1806. By an Ofticer of Engineers, sent 
express by Bonaparte ; with a Map of Java, 
and Plan of the City of Batavia and its 
whole line of defence, both from actual 
survey. 





Observations on the present State of the 
Portuguese Army, as organised by licu- 
tenant-general Sir Welham Carr Beres- 
ford, K. B. Field Marshal and Commander 
in Chief of that army. With an Account 
of the different Military Establishments 
and Laws of Portugal, and a Sketch of the 
Campaigns of the last and present year; 
during which the Portuguese army was 
brought into the field, against the enemy, 
for the first ume, as a regular force. By 
Andrew Halliday, M. D. 

A quarto work, to be entitled the His- 
tory of the rise and progress of the Royal 
British System of F.ducation, to be dedi- 
cated, by permission, to the Prince Re- 
gent. 


A Treatise on the Law of Idiots, Luna- 
tics, and other persons, non-compos men- 
tis. Together with an Appendix. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





PROPOSED AMERICAN PUBLICATIOKs 
By Thomas J. Rogers, Easton, | 


_  wania. 
by the Reve John Ewing: ong sermons, 
y F ing, D. D. late pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church’ in 4 
city of Philadelphia, and Proyost of the 
University of Pennsylvania. To which 
will be prefixed a sketch of his life, and 
an engraving of the author. Subserj ; 
tions received by the booksellers joe. 
rally. 
By Thomas Yeates & Thomas Johns, Cham. 
bersburg, ( Penn.) 

By subscription—The Lives and Expe- 
rience of twenty-one eminent Methodist 
Preachers. Written by themselves. The 
profits arising from the publication of the 
above work, are for the purpose of defray. 
ing certain expenses, which the Trustees 
of the Methodist Church bave incurred in 
building a House for Divine Worship, in 
the borough of Chambersburg. 

By T. B. Waie & Co. Boston. 

Proposals are issued for anew work, 
the first number to appear in January, 
1812, and to be published quarterly, to be 
entitled the “ Wew England Journal of 
Medicine and Surgery, and the Collateral 
Brunches of Science,” by a number of Phy- 
sicians, at Boston. Subscriptions receiy- 
ed by J. F. Watson, bookseller, Philadel- 
phia. 


Pennsyt. 


John Kingston, Baltimore. 

To put to press, if encouraged—The 
Christian’s Guide ; or, Sunday Reading 
Book. Contaming principally, choice Ser- 
mons, Fragments, Essays, &c. on subjects 
most important to the welfare and edifi- 
cation of moral and Christian readers— 
collected by John Kingston, from scarce 
and valuable books: to be printed in two 
vols. with two fine engravings, by Edwin, 
of Bishop Porteus, (a native’ American) 
and the Rev. John Fletcher. Price two 
dollars, bound. 


Hannah Moore’s Practical Piety, to be 
published by the following persons, to, 
wit: 

C. Williams, at Boston, in 18mo, at 75 
cenis. 

John Kingston, at Baltimore, with the 
addition of her life. Price one dollar, 
bound in one volume, 12me. 








